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Foreword 


Robin  H.  Farquhar 


This  Report  was  produced  by  a  broadly  representative  Commission  which  I 
established  as  Carleton  University  was  about  to  celebrate  its  50th  Anniversary. 
Among  the  reasons  for  doing  so  were  the  following: 

1)  Carleton  had  grown  dramatically  in  recent  years  with  respect  to  size  and 
complexity,  and  was  entering  the  ranks  of  Canada's  larger  comprehensive  univer 
sities; 

2)  associated  with  this  growth  was  an  apparently  increasing  confusion,  both  on 
and  off  campus,  about  the  nature  of  Carleton's  distinctiveness,  its  fundamental 
principles  and  priorities,  and  the  major  emphases  that  should  direct  its  future 
development;  and 

3)  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  protracted  constraint  in  resources  which 
Canadian  universities  had  been  experiencing  was  unlikely  to  be  relieved,  and 
indeed  would  probably  increase  in  severity  during  the  foreseeable  future,  thus 
rendering  imperative  the  clarification  of  institutional  goals  and  foci  to  guide  the 
difficult  choices  that  would  be  essential  to  our  continued  advancement  as  a  major 
national  institution  of  international  stature. 

The  University's  half-century  milestone  provided  a  propitious  opportunity  to  undertake 
this  task  of  clarifying  our  identity  and  charting  oui  direction,  and  the  Commission  was 
mandated  to  do  so. 

The  result  is  an  affirmation  of  four  principal  values  that  describe  the  unique 
nature  and  inform  the  distinct  identity  of  Carleton  University:  academic  excellence, 
equitable  access,  internal  openness,  and  external  partnerships.  This  Report  explains  how 
these  fundamental  principles  influenced  the  origin  of  the  University  and  have  been 
reflected  in  its  evolution  to  date.  It  goes  on  to  demonstrate  their  continuing  appropriate- 
ness in  the  contemporary  world  and  provides  a  number  of  practical  recommendations  for 
their  operationalization  to  ensure  further  progress  in  Carleton's  next  stage  of  development. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  our  relative  emphases  on  these  four  underlying  princi- 
ples will  vary  from  time  to  time  among  different  parts  of  the  University  according  to 
changing  circumstances,  it  is  emphasized  that  all  four  are  crucial  to  what  Carleton  is  about 
and  that  it  is  the  combination  of  them  and  the  interaction  among  them  that  constitute 


what  Carleton  is.  The  themes  that  emerge  call  for  selective  focus  on  maintaining  and 
advancing  our  areas  of  recognized  strength  and  clear  potential,  exploitation  of  our  fortui- 
tous location  in  the  nation's  capital,  and  renewed  dedication  to  our  four  definitive  values 
themselves. 

I  am  well  aware  of  what  an  extremely  complex  and  demanding  task  it  was,  for  the 
Commission  to  undertake  and  successfully  complete  its  challenging  mandate.  The  way  in 
which  it  was  done  had  to  be  abetted  by  wide  consultation  both  on  and  off  campus,  reliable 
knowledge  of  the  University's  history  and  the  current  environment,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  and  commitment  to  universities  in  general  and  Carleton  in  particular.  The 
quality  of  this  Report  indicates  that  these  conditions  were  well  met  by  the  Commission, 
difficult  and  time-consuming  though  I  know  its  work  to  have  been. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  effort  and  devotion,  as  I  believe  all  of  us  within  the  Carleton 
community  Cboth  present  and  future)  should  be.  I  thank  the  many  individuals  and  groups 
that  participated  in  the  process  and  I  commend  the  Commission  members  for  their  insight- 
ful and  seminal  contribution  to  assuring  a  distinguished  future  for  our  University.  I  am 
confident  that  the  determination  of  where  Carleton  goes  from  here  will  be  characterized  by 
substantially  more  confidence,  consensus,  and  wisdom  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  Commission  on  the  Second  Half-Century  not  worked  so  hard  and  accomplished 
its  mission  so  well. 

Our  Senate  and  Board  of  Governors  have  endorsed  this  Report  as  a  source  of 
guidance  for  future  planning  and  priority  setting,  policy  development  and  decision- 
making, at  Carleton  University.  And  I  am  pleased  to  confirm  my  personal  determination  to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  that  guidance. 

I  would  welcome  comments  on  this  Report  from  any  interested  sources. 


Robin  H.  Farquhar,  President 
September  30,  1993 
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Executive  Summary 


The  President's  Commission  on 
the  Second  Half-Century  was  established 
by  Dr.  Robin  H.  Farquhar  with  a  man- 
date to  study  and  seek  consensus, 
through  wide  consultation,  on  the 
character  and  purpose  of  Carleton 
University  and  to  develop  guidelines  for 
future  policies,  plans,  and  decisions. 
The  priorities  set  out  in  its  Report  follow 
from  its  assessment  of  the  strengths  of 
Carleton's  traditional  values  and  prac- 
tices and  any  adjustments  in  direction  it 
feels  are  called  for  by  the  current  and 
future  place  of  post-secondary  education 
in  Canadian  society. 

Carleton  University  1942-1992  ♦ 
During  the  course  of  its  investigations, 
the  Commission  identified  four  funda- 
mental values  that  have  been  the  "pil- 
lars" of  Carleton's  foundation  since  1942 
and  upon  which,  the  Commission 
believes,  this  University's  future  must  be 
built.  These  are  a  commitment  to 
excellence  in  scholarship,  providing 
equity  in  education,  maintaining  a  space 
of  tolerance  and  openness,  and  develop- 
ing partnerships  and  links  which  extend 
beyond  the  campus. 

Putting  Principles  into  Practice  ♦ 
The  Commission  examined  the  context 
in  which  these  values  have  been  put  into 
practice  and  found  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant constraint  faced  by  Carleton  has 
been  its  precarious  finances.  In  the  early 


years  meagre  resources  led  to  rather 
imaginative  financing  whereas  from 
1956  on,  the  University  has  been  de- 
pendent almost  exclusively  on  student 
tuition  and  provincial  grants  for  its 
operating  funds.  This  dependence  has 
not  only  hampered  long-range  planning 
and  independent  decision-making,  but 
has  also  resulted  in  an  overriding  im- 
perative to  increase  revenues  by  admit- 
ting more  and  more  students.  The 
Commission  found  that  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  student  numbers  which  marked 
the  1980s  was  primarily  revenue  driven 
and  re-shaped  the  University  in  funda- 
mental ways:  the  expansion  in  student 
numbers  was  not  matched  by  an  expan- 
sion in  physical  and  staff  resources;  the 
average  high  school  leaving  marks  of 
those  admitted  to  Carleton  during  that 
period  were  below  the  provincial  aver- 
age; and  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Social 
Sciences  absorbed  the  bulk  of  the  new 
students.  This  pattern  of  growth  has  put 
uneven  pressure  on  the  physical  plant, 
on  faculty  and  staff,  on  program  deliv- 
ery, on  student  services,  and  on  the 
Library.  The  Commission  concludes  that 
workloads  and  other  resource  allocations 
require  re-configuration  and  that  Carle- 
ton's operations  must  be  adjusted  to 
match  its  financial  structure  while  still 
respecting  the  four  pillars  on  which  the 
University  has  been  built. 
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Directions  for  Enhancing  Excel- 
lence ♦  In  order  to  provide  high  quality 
education  to  its  students,  the  Commis- 
sion believes  the  University  should 
admit  only  as  many  students  as  are 
qualified  and  its  faculty  can  teach 
effectively  while  still  carrying  out 
research  and  supervising  graduate 
students.  Therefore,  as  a  first  step  in  the 
strategic  planning  process,  the  Univer- 
sity must  identify  optimum  numbers  of 
students  which  could  be  accommodated 
by  existing  levels  of  faculty  and  other 
resources.  While  matching  resources  to 
needs,  it  must  ensure  that  program 
strengths  and  recognized  areas  of  excel- 
lence are  maintained. 

The  Commission  recormnends  a 
number  of  measures  to  change  Carleton's 
image  to  a  scholarship  intensive  one 
where  the  value  added  to  the  student  is 
the  excellence  of  the  education  he  or  she 
receives.  These  measures  range  from  a 
periodic  assessment  of  undergraduate 
program  quality  to  enhancing  the  re- 
search infrastructure  including  the 
Library,  computing  services,  and  labora- 
tory equipment.  Excellence  must  be 
recognized  and  rewarded  and  the  Uni- 
versity should  recruit  for  excellence  and 
pursue  the  most  highly  qualified  faculty 
and  students. 

Enacting  Equity  in  Education  4 
Carleton  has  enacted  equity  in  education 


through  its  commitment  to  provide  all 
those  with  the  ability  and  desire  to  learn 
with  an  opportunity  to  realize  their 
intellectual  potential.  However,  the 
Commission  states  that  the  University's 
reliance  on  universal  access  as  a  means 
of  achieving  equity  is  unimaginative  and 
suggests  that  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  active  recruitment  of  targeted 
and  underrepresented  groups.  Such 
outreach  recruitment  would  go  beyond 
standard  evaluation  procedures  so  that 
capable  students  who  traditionally  have 
been  excluded  from  post-secondary 
education  or  from  particular  programs 
can  be  admitted.  The  Commission 
recognizes  that  a  meaningful  policy  for 
reaching  out  to  atypical  and  under- 
represented  groups  makes  provision  of 
support  services  a  priority. 

Providing  a  Space  of  Tolerance, 
Openness,  and  Safety  ♦  Excellence  and 
equity  in  education  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
commitment  to  equality  within  the 
University  and  the  promotion  of  toler- 
ance and  respect  for  others.  Four  areas 
of  concern  were  identified  by  the  Com- 
mission: freedom  of  inquiry,  the  oppor- 
tunity and  appropriate  procedures  for 
facilitating  the  lodging  of  complaints, 
the  necessity  to  provide  non-academic 
services,  and  respect  for  individual 
differences. 
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Moving  Beyond  the  Campus  ♦ 

From  its  origins  as  a  University  with 
special  ties  to  national  institutions, 
Carleton  quickly  developed  strong 
international  links  and  more  recently  has 
developed  innovative  forms  of  co- 
operation with  the  private  and  public 
sectors  in  the  national  capital  region  and 
beyond.  While  a  learning  and  research 
environment,  based  to  a  large  extent  on 
partnerships,  provides  for  tremendous 
growth  in  academic  capability  and 
agility,  the  increased  dependency  on 
other  agencies  must  be  considered.  The 
Commission  calls  for  the  University  to 
ensure  that  any  linkages  and  partner- 
ships are  of  benefit  to  Carleton,  rational- 
ize the  use  of  resources,  and  do  not 
undermine  the  capacity  of  the  University 
to  sustain  its  autonomous  research  and 
teaching  capabilities. 

Striking  the  Balance  ♦  To  realize 
the  vision  outlined  in  this  Report, 
Carleton's  future  development  must  be 
planned  so  as  to  control  growth  and 
build  on  existing  strengths  while  main- 
taining a  sustainable  financial  base.  This 
implies  phasing  out  any  asynunetries  in 
the  mix  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
programs,  of  teaching  and  other  work- 
loads, and  of  teaching  and  research 
efforts.  Serious  and  sophisticated  long- 
range  planning  also  requires  strengthen- 
ing the  University's  institutional  re- 


search function.  According  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  gap  between  program 
development  and  resource  availability 
must  be  bridged  and  the  role  of  the 
President  as  liaison  between  the  Senate 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  must  be 
strengthened.  Another  priority  is  the 
development  of  more  transparent  deci- 
sion-making and  the  need  to  expand  the 
participation  of  all  members  of  the 
community  -  or  their  representatives  - 
in  decision-making  bodies. 

Effective  long-range  planning  is 
essential  to  identify  funding  alternatives 
and  to  allocate  faculty  and  other  re- 
sources in  a  way  which  is  consistent 
with  the  University's  stated  priorities. 
The  Commission  concludes  that  a 
diversified  financial  base,  coupled  with 
realistic  long-term  strategic  planning, 
will  renew  the  solid  foundation  on 
which  the  four  "pillars"  of  Carleton  can 
continue  to  rest  and  to  support  its  future 
development.  The  Report  contains  25 
recommendations  toward  this  end. 
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Introduction 


The  Commission,  the  Process,  and  the  Final  Report 


^^^^^^ackground  ♦  For  some  time 

Carleton  University's  precarious 
financial  situation  has  absorbed  the 
attention  of  the  administration,  staff, 
faculty,  and  students.  In  the  fall  of  1991, 
Carleton  University  reached  a  critical 
point  in  its  development.  Although 
enrolment  targets  and  Challenge  Fund 
objectives  were  met,  the  worries  and 
concerns  about  Carleton's  viability  in  the 
long  term  continued  to  preoccupy  the 
University  community.  Just  as  the 
University  prepared  to  celebrate  the 
contribution  of  its  first  50  years  to  the 
community,  Maclean's  magazine  pub- 
lished a  survey  of  Canadian  universities 
which  ranked  Carleton  44th  out  of  the  46 
listed.  While  the  relevance  of  the 
criteria  for  ranking  universities  was 
questionable  at  best  and  remains  so 
despite  Carleton's  much  better  standing 
in  the  second  survey,  the  Carleton 
community  reacted  with  dismay  and 
intense  debate.  Under  attack  was  the 
University's  so-called  "open  admissions" 
policy,  a  policy  which  has  not  been 
clearly  articulated  or  generally  under- 
stood. Carleton  need  not  apologize  for 
trying  to  ensure  that  as  a  publicly 
supported  institution,  it  meets  the 
democratic  and  egalitarian  claims  of  our 
society.  In  fact,  however,  while  Carle- 
ton's published  admission  standards 
conform  to  provincial  criteria,  its  prac- 
tices limit  enrolments  in  nine  of  its  11 
undergraduate  degree  programs.  It  was 
also  in  1991  that  the  Province  of  Ontario 


initiated  system-wide  changes  that  have 
severely  restricted  the  institution's 
primary  source  of  financing,  that  is, 
government  grants.  Since  that  time 
debate  among  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
has  extended  well  beyond  the  Universi- 
ty's admissions  practice  to  the  broader 
question  of  the  institution's  mission  and 
priorities. 

In  December  of  1991,  President 
Robin  Farquhar  established  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Second  Half-Century  to 
explore,  through  University-wide  con- 
sultation, the  elements  that  define 
Carleton  University.  The  mandate 
assigned  to  the  Commission  was  to 
provide  guidance  to  members  of  the 
administration  as  they  deal  with  basic 
problems  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
recent  and  substantial  growth,  especially 
in  enrolment,  severe  financial  constraint, 
and  significant  differences  of  opinion 
among  faculty,  staff,  students,  and 
administration.  The  intention  was  to 
study  and  seek  consensus  on  the  charac- 
ter and  purposes  of  the  University.  In 
establishing  the  Commission,  President 
Farquhar  made  it  clear  that  the  examina- 
tion of  issues  would  be  undertaken 
within  the  context  of  "the  virtually 
limitless  need  for  expenditure  and  the 
severely  constrained  sources  of  revenue." 
The  original  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion included  eight  faculty  representa- 
tives, three  students,  two  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  two  members  of  the 
support  staff,  two  alumni,  the  Dean  of 
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the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  and 
Research,  one  professional  librarian,  and 
one  non-academic  administrator,  with 
the  Chancellor  as  the  ex-officio  Chair. 

The  Process  ♦  Following  an 
initial  meeting  with  the  President  to 
discuss  its  mandate,  the  Commission 
began  its  work  in  January,  1992.  From 
the  beginning  the  Commission  sought 
the  views  of  the  whole  Carleton  commu- 
nity. It  invited  presentations  through 
written  submissions  and  open  hearings. 
From  January  through  June,  1992,  the 
Commission  held  20  meetings  and  four 
open  hearings. 

Those  invited  to  make  presenta- 
tions included  the  five  Faculty  Deans, 
the  Vice-President  (Finance  and  Admin- 
istration), the  University  Librarian,  and 
representatives  from  the  offices  of 
Admissions  and  Academic  Records, 
Student  Liaison  and  Publication  Serv- 
ices, Development  and  Alumni  Services, 
the  Status  of  Women,  Counselling  and 
Student  Life  Services,  and  the  School  of 
Continuing  Education.  Also  invited 
were  the  Equity  Co-ordinator  and  the 
President  of  the  National  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Notices  were  placed  in  The 
Charlatan  and  This  Week  at  Carleton,  as 
well  as  on  bulletin  boards,  inviting 
students  to  participate  in  two  briefing 
sessions  and  one  open  forum.  These 
sessions  were  held  March  10  and  11, 
1992.  Each  member  of  faculty  and  staff 
received  an  individual  invitation  to 


present  briefs  and  to  attend  the  open 
sessions,  which  were  held  in  late  April, 
1992. 

In  this  first  phase,  the  Commis- 
sion heard  37  oral  presentations  and 
received  30  written  briefs.  The  President 
shared  with  the  Commission  many 
written  responses  stimulated  by  the 
publication  of  the  Maclean's  article  as 
well  as  the  report  presented  by  Kim 
McCuaig,  Director  of  Development  and 
Alumni  Services,  on  the  discussions  of 
the  regional  President's  Advisory  Coun- 
cils across  the  country. 

When  the  University  community 
reassembled  for  another  year  in  Septem- 
ber of  1992,  the  Commission  published 
the  full  text  of  its  Interim  Report  in  This 
Week  at  Carleton  and  requested  that 
interested  parties  submit  written  re- 
sponses to  the  Report.  The  Commission 
received  20  such  responses.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  invited  members  of  the 
University  community  to  an  open  forum 
for  reaction  to  the  Report  where  further 
responses  were  presented.  Finally, 
Commissioners  initiated  or  observed 
discussions  about  the  Report  at  meetings 
of  Faculty  Boards,  the  New  University 
Government  Caucus,  and  Carleton 
University  Students'  Association  Coun- 
cil. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commission 
held  a  further  seven  meetings  to  consider 
its  Interim  Report  and  to  develop  the  text 
of  this  Final  Report. 
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The  Final  Report  ♦  Although  this 
Report  is  critical  of  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  University  now  operates,  and 
contains  many  recommendations  on  how 
to  change  these,  the  Commission  also 
finds  itself  pleased  with  much  of  what 
the  University  does.  Our  investigations 
have  revealed  a  unique  history  of  which 
we  are  very  proud  and  an  exceptional 
and  long-standing  commitment  to  the 
provision  of  quality  education  in  the  face 
of  often  adverse  circimistances.  This 
University  is  special  and  strong.  This 
Report's  analysis  and  recommendations 
are  designed  to  maintain  that  strength 
and  the  unique  character  of  Carleton 
University. 

During  the  course  of  its  investiga- 
tions, the  Commission  ascertained  that 
Carleton  was  established  with  four 
fundamental  values  that  have  been  the 
pillars  of  its  foundation  since  1942: 
excellence,  equity,  tolerance  and  open- 
ness, and  partnerships.   The  Commis- 
sion strongly  urges  that  the  University 
continue  to  build  on  the  strength  of  these 
pillars  as  the  foundation  of  this  institu- 
tion. The  Commission  wishes  to  make  it 
clear  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  hierar- 
chy among  these  pillars,  nor  can  there 
be.  Should  any  one  pillar  weaken, 
despite  the  strength  of  the  other  three, 
the  structure  built  upon  them  will 
collapse.  Although  in  what  follows  we 
may  say  more  about  some  of  these  pillars 


than  others,  that  does  not  diminish  their 
equality.  It  simply  suggests  that  differ- 
ent circumstances  and  issues  will 
demand  different  solutions.  While  some 
solutions  will  thus  have  priority  over 
others,  it  does  not  mean  that  one  key 
pillar  is  more  important  than  any  other 
and  the  pursuit  of  objectives  to 
strengthen  them  must  be  kept  in  balance. 
Moreover,  the  Commission  insists  that 
anyone  who  would  cite  this  Report  in 
support  of  a  single  value,  program  or 
course  of  action  while  abandoning  its 
holistic  view,  is  misusing  this  text  and 
acting,  we  believe,  contrary  to  the 
University's  best  interests. 

It  is  also  abundantly  clear  to  the 
Commission  that  in  order  to  realize  the 
vision  outlined  in  this  Report,  the 
University  needs  strong  leadership.  The 
task  of  settling  debates  and  moving 
forward,  especially  in  the  hard  times 
which  Ontario  universities  face,  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Without  dedicated  and  ener- 
getic commitment  to  the  goals  set  out 
here,  it  is  an  impossible  one.  This 
University  must  marshal  its  resources 
and  talents  at  all  levels,  it  must  engage  a 
broadly-based  coalition  of  different 
University  groups  and  initiate  a  co- 
operative effort  to  arm  the  institution 
and  to  move  toward  the  next  half- 
century  and  the  next  millennium.  This 
means  that  the  strong  leadership  this 
task  demands  is  not  the  leadership  of 
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one  person  nor  one  sector  of  the  Univer- 
sity, but  instead  the  leadership  of  many 
spread  throughout  the  Carleton  commu- 
nity. 

The  Commission  strongly  recom- 
mends that  in  order  to  prepare  the 
University  for  the  future  and  in  order  to 
manage  the  changes  and  challenges 
facing  it,  Carleton  must  place  the  pillars 
and  the  Commission's  recommendations 
at  the  centre  of  a  meaningful  and  realis- 
tic strategic  plan  and  a  strategic  planning 
process.  This  process  must  be  decentral- 
ized and  transparent  and  should  concen- 
trate on  determining  how  to  protect  the 
University's  areas  of  strength  while 
meeting  external  challenges  and  con- 
straints. The  process  needs  to  cover  a 
variety  of  specific  areas  from  financial 
planning  and  concerns  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  resources,  to  capital 
planning  and  program  development  and 
expansion.  A  true  strategic  plan  will 
assume  that  Carleton  can  make  certain 
choices  to  match  its  internal  capabilities 
and  aspirations  despite  the  constraints 
and  demands  of  its  external  environ- 
ment. However,  making  these  choices 
and  implementing  the  strategic  plan  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  University's 
managers.  Although  the  Commission 
may  suggest  guidelines  against  which 
decisions  may  be  validated,  it  cannot 
prescribe  a  management  or  operational 
plan.  The  Commission  knows  how  very 


difficult  this  is  and  that  simple  solutions 
are  not  available.  However,  it  is  con- 
vinced that  steps  must  be  taken  now 
which  will  set  Carleton  on  the  path  to  a 
successful  future.  Here  too  leadership  is 
essential. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  respond 
to  the  question  of  what  this  Report 
means  for  the  University's  "image"  and 
how  the  University  "markets"  itself. 
Dealing  with  this  question  has  not  been 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Commission; 
moreover,  the  resolution  of  the  issue  has 
not  been  a  central  focus  of  our  conclu- 
sions. Rather  we  have  been  concerned 
primarily  with  determining  what  the 
institution  is  about,  with  seeking  a 
consensus  as  to  our  University's  charac- 
ter and  direction.  We  believe  our  Report 
reflects  an  institution  with  a  long- 
standing, unique,  and  proud  tradition  of 
commitment  to  excellence  and  equity,  to 
tolerance  and  openness,  and  to  partner- 
ships. The  Commission's  conclusion  is 
that  Carleton  is  an  institution  which 
values  excellence  and  offers  unique 
learning,  teaching,  and  research 
opportunities,  and  we  should  actively 
carry  that  message  to  others,  espe- 
cially prospective  students  and  faculty. 

It  is  our  challenge  to  you,  the 
readers  of  our  Report  and  the  members 
of  our  community  for  the  next  50  years, 
to  act  co-operatively  and  purposefully  to 
build  an  even  better  Carleton  University. 
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Chapter  One 


Carleton  University  1942-1992: 
Living  Values 


Dr.  Henry  Marshall  Tory 


^SH^^^r  aunching  Carleton  College  ♦ 

In  just  50  years  Carleton  has 
grown  from  a  small  part-time  college 
holding  classes  in  church  basements  and 
rented  classrooms  to  a  major  university 
occupying  27  buildings  on  a  62-hectare 
site  between  the  Rideau  River  and  the 
Rideau  Canal. 

Carleton's  genesis  can  be  found  in 
the  work  of  the  Ottawa  YMCA,  an 
organization  whose  leadership  included 
prominent  members  of  the  Ottawa 
business  community  and  the  public 
service.  A  group  was  formed  in  1938 
within  the  "Y"  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  college  in  Ottawa. 

The  1930s  was  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic hardship.  The  planners  of  Carle- 
ton College  first  imagined  that  the 
student  body  would  be  made  up  of  those 
members  of  the  public  service  and  the 
broader  Ottawa  community  who  could 
not  afford  the  time  or  money  to  attend 
more  distant  institutions.  Thus  the 
College  began  with  a  part-time  program 
intended  to  provide  a  direct  service  to  its 
community.  The  planners  also  insisted 
that  Carleton  would  be  non-sectarian, 
thereby  providing  an  alternative  to  the 
local  Roman  Catholic  institutions  of  the 
day,  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  St. 
Patrick's  College.  This  vision  of  the 
College  as  a  social  project  was  a  radical 
departure  from  the  traditional  ap- 
proaches to  higher  education  which 


characterized  most  Canadian  universities 
at  the  time. 

Planning  had  only  begun  for  this 
new  College  when  war  broke  out.  Never- 
theless the  stage  had  been  set  for  Henry 
Marshall  Tory,  the  76-year-old  former 
President  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  to  take  up  the  reins  and  become 
Carleton's  most  influential  architect.  The 
idea  of  a  university  for  working  people 
in  Ottawa  caught  his  imagination  and  so 
on  December  1, 1941  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  YMCA  appointed  Dr. 
Tory  Chairman  of  their  College  Grade 
Education  Committee.  Carleton  College 
was  not  originally  Dr.  Tory's  idea  but 
then  neither  were  the  McGill  College  of 
British  Columbia,  the  University  of 
Alberta,  the  World  War  I  Khaki  College 
in  Britain,  nor  the  National  Research 
Council.  But  just  as  his  energy  and 
vision  gave  each  of  these  institutions 
their  respective  shapes,  so  his  imagina- 
tion and  ability  to  inspire  others 
moulded  Carleton. 

Non-Traditional  Students  from 
the  Start  ♦  Working  quickly,  the  Com- 
mittee met  with  the  Principal  of  Mon- 
treal's Sir  George  Williams  College,  a 
YMCA  college,  on  December  9,  1941  to 
discover  what  needed  to  be  done  to 
establish  an  institution  of  the  type  the 
Committee  envisaged.  The  Committee, 
which  eventually  evolved  into  the 
Ottawa  Association  for  the  Advancement 
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of  Learning,  considered  that  a  unique 
opportunity  existed  in  the  nation's 
capital  to  provide  a  national  service  by 
responding  to  the  educational  needs  of 
civil  servants.  It  was  decided  that 
instead  of  elaborating  an  ambitious 
institutional  scheme,  it  would  be  wise  to 
offer  courses  of  instruction  in  subjects 
designed  to  meet  these  immediate  needs. 
Initially  the  decision  was  to  offer  only 
the  first  two  years  of  university.  The 
program  of  the  first  year  would  be 
identical  to  Grade  13  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute  Board,  which  transferred  its 
evening  senior  matriculation  courses  as 
well  as  some  of  the  teachers  of  such 
courses  to  the  College. 

Given  the  war-time  temporary 
secondment  to  the  Civil  Service  of 
faculty  from  other  Canadian  universities, 
an  unusually  talented  group  of  lecturers 
was  available  to  teach  the  second-year 
courses.  The  Ottawa  Public  Library 
offered  the  use  of  its  reference  room  to 
students.  In  this  way  the  necessary 
human  and  physical  resources,  albeit 
borrowed  and  lent,  were  available  in 
order  to  make  an  immediate  start. 

Changes  Begin:  Future 
Portents  ♦  On  September  21,  1942,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Carleton  College  began  opera- 
tions. Although  about  100  students  had 
been  expected  to  enrol  in  the  night 
courses  on  offer,  the  count  after  registra- 


tion revealed  that  196  had  enrolled  in 
non-credit  courses  and  a  further  551 
students,  of  whom  359  were  women  and 
192  were  men,  had  signed  up  for  credit 
courses.  Of  these,  230  wished  to  con- 
tinue towards  a  degree.  From  a  total 
student  population  of  660,  over  six-and- 
a-half  times  larger  than  predicted,  many 
students  enrolled  in  more  than  one 
course  and  two  students  took  five 
courses  each.  One  of  these  students  with 
a  brilliant  matriculation  record  was 
blind. ^  From  its  beginning  Carleton 
demonstrated  its  determining  character- 
istics: meagre  financial  resources  and 
facilities,  openness  to  disadvantaged 
students,  flexibility  in  scheduling,  and 
overcrowding! 

It  was  student  demand  and  the 
ambitions  of  its  founding  Association 
which  created  the  dynamics  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  College.  Recognition  was 
given  to  the  College's  offerings  without 
much  fuss  and  while  one  can  only  guess 
at  the  reasons,  the  ease  with  which  it 
was  obtained  from  longer-established 
institutions  must  have  been  influenced 
by  the  patriotic  circumstances  of  the  day 
and  Dr.  Tory's  personal  reputation. 

Innovation  to  Meet  Needs  ♦  In 
1944  the  College  entered  a  new  phase 
when  the  opportunity  arose  to  move 
forward  from  the  Association's  plan  to 
provide  courses  for  the  first  two  years  of 
the  undergraduate  program  primarily  in 


'  Analysis  of  Enrolment  in  Carleton  College,  1942-43,  prepared  by  John  E.  Robbins,  Member  of  the  Ottawa 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 
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arts  and  sciences,  and  operate  on  a  part- 
time  basis  and  at  night.  This  was  an 
heroic  time  in  Ottawa,  coloured  by  the 
patriotic  fervour  of  the  war  years  and  a 
newly  kindled  optimism  in  the  future. 
The  federal  government's  decision  to 
finance  university  education  for  veterans 
meant  a  sudden  demand  for  Carleton's 
services.  Tory  and  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors moved  quickly.  Day-time  courses 
were  offered,  full-time  students  were 
enrolled,  and  full-time  professors  were 
hired.  In  1946  the  College  acquired  the 
former  Ottawa  Ladies'  College  on  First 
Avenue  and  for  the  first  time  had  perma- 
nent classrooms,  offices,  a  library,  and 
laboratories. 

A  bent  for  innovation  continued 
to  mark  those  early  years.  Entrance 
requirements  remained  flexible,  recog- 
nizing the  interrupted  lives  of  many  of 
the  College's  students.  Professional 
courses  were  pioneered  in  journalism 
and  public  administration.  The  programs 
in  arts  and  science  were  extended  to 
provide  pass  degrees  and  then  honours 
degrees.  All  this  was  achieved  with  more 
support  from  the  community  than  from 
the  government. 

Opportunities  with  Scant 
Resources  ♦  Carleton's  formative  years 
have  had  lasting  effects.  The  College  had 
been  established  to  give  the  opportunity 
to  attend  university  to  men  and  women 
whose  education  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  Depression  or  the  Second  World 


War  or  whose  financial  situation  pre- 
vented them  from  engaging  in  full-time 
study. 

The  founders'  belief  in  accessi- 
ble education  coloured  much  of  the 
program  structure  and  organization  of 
the  College.  The  circvunstances  in  which 
they  built  the  institution  generated  its 
ethos.  Since  there  were  few  resources, 
the  extracurricular  needs  of  the  students 
had  to  be  organized  and  subsidized  by 
the  students  themselves.  This,  coupled 
with  an  older  and  more  mature  student 
body,  led  to  a  tradition  of  student 
independence  and  fewer  expressions  of  a 
standard  collegiate  environment,  such  as 
fraternities. 

Viewed  from  the  outside,  there 
was  little  that  was  remarkable  about 
Carleton.  There  wasn't  much  of  an 
athletic  program,  no  residences,  and 
there  was  little  in  the  way  of  organized 
extracurricular  activities.  The  view  from 
the  inside,  however,  was  quite  different. 
For  example,  it  had  attracted  some  very 
good  faculty  members  in  the  arts  and 
social  sciences,  and  the  scientific  estab- 
lishment in  Ottawa  gave  encouragement 
to  the  beginning  of  a  modest  graduate 
program. 

Most  of  the  veterans  had  gradu- 
ated by  the  1950s,  and  high  school 
graduates,  mainly  from  Ottawa  and  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  replaced  them.  These 
students  combined  academic  work  with 
an  active  social  life,  but  the  traditions 
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the  veterans  established  and  the  pres- 
ence of  older  part-time  students  contin- 
ued to  influence  Carleton's  character. 

The  College  had  a  major  advan- 
tage in  its  location.  Students  wfhose 
subjects  were  Canadian  government  or 
international  relations  found  post-war 
Ottawa  a  mine  of  information  and 
contacts.  National  laboratories  also  made 
it  an  attractive  place  for  scientists.  Even 
if  the  institution  was  short  of  facilities 
and  reputation  there  were  compensating 
factors  to  draw  young,  good  faculty 
members. 

Carleton  Moves  ♦  In  1957  the 
Carleton  College  Act  was  amended  by 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  and  the  name 
University  was  applied  to  the  enterprise 
which  had  begun  some  15  years  earlier. 
Part  of  the  promise  of  these  heady  days 
of  increased  prestige  and  recognition 
were  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
campus.  The  Southam  family  had 
originally  donated  16  hectares  in  the 
south  of  Ottawa  to  the  College  in  1947. 
The  remaining  parts  of  the  present 
campus  were  eventually  acquired  from 
the  Southams,  even  though  the  City  of 
Ottawa,  led  by  the  Mayor  of  the  day, 
objected  to  the  use  of  this  site  because  of 
the  costs  of  providing  services. 

When  planning  for  buildings 
began  in  the  fifties,  the  full-time  enrol- 
ment for  the  new  campus  was  expected 
to  be  about  1,000  students  in  1965  and 
2,000  by  1980.  This  estimate  influenced 


the  choice  of  sites  and  the  philosophy  of 
design.  The  planners  decided  that  the 
buildings  would  represent  the  most 
current  in  design  and  technology  and 
rejected  a  uniform  or  traditional  style.  It 
was  expected  that  the  University  would 
grow  slowly  and  as  each  building  was 
added  it  would  be  an  important  expres- 
sion of  contemporary  architecture  so  that 
the  campus  would  be  a  living  history  of 
architectural  design.  Of  course,  these 
plans  were  out  of  date  in  less  than  a 
decade  and  Carleton  again  suffered  the 
overcrowding  of  its  early  days. 

The  nature  of  the  institution 
changed  dramatically  in  the  sixties.  For 
the  first  two  decades  the  majority  of 
Carleton  students  had  been  part-time  or 
eru-olled  in  its  principal  professional 
programs,  graduate  studies  in  public 
administration  and  undergraduate 
studies  in  journalism.  By  the  sixties  the 
majority  of  students  were  full-time  arts 
and  science  undergraduates.  Faculty  and 
staff  had  also  grown  in  response  to 
demand. 

Carleton  Changes  ♦  In  order  to 
deal  with  the  massive  wave  of  students 
expected  in  the  universities  in  the  1960s, 
funding  formulae  for  both  capital  and 
operating  expenses  were  established  by 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  These  encour- 
aged growth  and  Carleton  grew.  In  1960 
there  were  2,309  students;  in  1970  a  total 
of  14,001  (see  Table  1.1).  In  1960  Carle- 
ton had  82  full-time  faculty;  by  1970  this 
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number  had  grown  to  533.  An  estimate 
of  the  number  of  staff  for  the  same 
period  shows  96  in  1960  and  995  in 
1970.  At  the  beginning  of  the  decade 
there  were  three  buildings  on  campus;  at 
the  end  there  were  17,  of  which  six  had 
to  undergo  at  least  one  major  extension.' 
In  1967  Carleton  also  acquired  the 
faculty,  programs,  and  buildings  of  St. 
Patrick's  College. 

With  size  came  complexity, 
diversity,  and  specialization.  The  Carle- 
ton  University  which  had  been  created 
in  1957  and  which  had  grown  spectacu- 
larly through  the  1960s  was  not  the  same 
institution  that  had  been  envisaged  by 
Dr.  Tory  and  the  YMCA's  College  Grade 
Education  Committee  in  1941.  One 
significant  change  was  that  more  and 
more  of  the  operating  costs  were  being 
covered  by  annual  goverrmient  grants. 
The  generosity  of  the  governments  of  the 
1960s  provided  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties which  the  earlier  College  had  never 
imagined.  The  shift  towards  public 
funding,  however,  also  made  Carleton 
more  vulnerable  to  future  shifts  in  public 
policies  and  public  priorities. 

Carleton  survived  much  of  the 
campus  turbulence  of  the  sixties.  In  part 
this  was  because  the  student  body  came 
largely  from  the  local  community  which 
remained  stable  and  orderly.  But  Carle- 
ton also  benefitted  from  the  collegial 
pattern  established  in  the  1950s,  when 


the  faculty  developed  a  sense  of  commu- 
nity and  when  the  tradition  of  student 
autonomy  discouraged  regulations 
reflecting  in  loco  parentis.  The  adminis- 
tration, the  faculty,  and  the  students  all 
found  it  relatively  easy  to  adapt  to  the 
demands  for  more  student  involvement 
in  University  affairs.  It  was  no  coinci- 
dence that  Carleton  was  one  of  the  first 
universities  in  Canada  to  provide  stu- 
dent representation  on  all  its  governing 
bodies  with  the  inauguration  of  the  New 
University  Government  (NUG)  in  1968. 

Financial  Constraints  4  The 
rapid  growth  of  this  period  resulted  in  a 
kind  of  institutional  indigestion  which 
marked  the  1970s.  Internal  dissension 
helped  to  bring  about  the  unionization  of 
faculty  and  staff.  Collective  bargaining 
was  grafted  on  to  a  more  traditional 
collegial  approach  to  decision-making. 
At  the  same  time  demographic  projec- 
tions indicated  that  the  pool  of  students 
would  soon  decline.  Governments 
realized  that  they  could  no  longer 
continue  to  fund  public  institutions  in 
the  same  way.  In  anticipation  of  shrink- 
ing enrolments,  governments  began  to 
reduce  their  support  of  universities.  The 
period  of  massive  growth  had  ended. 

Carleton  faced  fresh  difficulties 
as  a  result  of  these  constraints.  In  1973, 
the  Government  announced  a  building 
freeze,  just  as  plans  for  an  addition  to  the 
MacOdrum  Library  and  a  new  fine  arts 


'  Carleton  University:  A  Physical  Description,  Department  of  Physical  Plant,  1984. 
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Table  i.i 


Profile  of  Carleton  University  1942-1990 


Total  Enrolment  ^ 
(Credit  Students,  Full-time  and  Part-time) 


Year 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Total 

1942 

660 

660 

1950 

484 

641 

1,125 

1955 

553 

762 

1,315 

1960 

1,148 

1,161 

2,309 

1965 

3,024 

2,506 

5,530 

1970 

8,271 

5,730 

14,001 

1975 

9,120 

6,927 

16,047 

1980 

8,428 

5,844 

14,272 

1985 

1 1 ,376 

5,373 

16,749 

1990 

14,511 

5,860 

20,371 

Faculty  and  Staff 


Year 

Faculty  ^ 

Staff  3 

1942 

1 

1 

1950 

40 

20 

1960 

82 

96 

1970 

533 

995 

1975 

521 

1,012 

1980 

549 

921 

1985 

546 

893 

1990 

611 

997 

Sources:  1.  Enrolment  data  have  been  drawn  from  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1990- 
91,  p.  24. 

2.  The  data  on  facuUy  and  staff  have  been  drawn  from  the  following  sources: 
1942:  Minutes  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Ottawa 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  June  18,  1942. 
1950:  Minutes  of  the  58th  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  May  30,  1950. 
1960  (Faculty):  Carleton  University  Calendar,  1959-60,  pp.  10-17. 
1960  (Staff):  Carleton  University  Budget,  1960-61. 
1970:  Carleton  University  Budget,  1970-71. 
1975:  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1975-76,  pp.  57,  61. 
1980:  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1980-81,  pp.  35,  40. 
1985:  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1985-86,  pp.  53,  59. 
1990:  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1990-91,  pp.  48.  58. 

Notes:      1.  Enrolment  does  not  include  summer  session  registrations. 

2.  The  data  reflect  "on-campus"  figures  (excluding  those  on  leave  but  including 
replacements).  Data  for  1975  and  later  reflect  full-time-equivalence  counts, 
while  data  before  1980  reflect  unweighted  counts. 

3.  The  data  reflect  "on-campus"  figures  (excluding  those  on  leave  but  including 
replacements).  Data  for  1980  to  1990  reflect  full-time-equivalence  counts, 
while  data  before  1980  reflect  unweighted  counts. 
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facility  were  being  finalized.  Provincial 
cutbacks  meant  that  painful  reassess- 
ments were  required  to  reallocate  re- 
sources, trim  budgets,  and  cut  programs. 
An  example  of  this  was  the  closure  of  St. 
Patrick's  College  in  1979.  By  the  end  of 
the  decade,  the  red  ink  of  financial 
deficit  was  appearing  regularly.  None- 
theless, the  University  did  learn  to  cope 
with  the  realities  of  unionized  faculty 
and  staff,  reduced  funding,  and  facilities 
strained  to  capacity.  Research  developed 
in  scope  and  quality  and  the  University 
began  to  bring  its  financial  problems 
under  control.  Negotiations  with  the 
University  of  Ottawa  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  joint  programs  in  graduate 
studies  for  the  sciences,  engineering,  and 
economics.  While  the  rates  of  increase 
slowed,  enrolment  nonetheless  contin- 
ued to  grow  to  14,272  in  1980  (see  Table 
1.1),  a  figure  over  seven  times  that  which 
had  been  predicted  in  1960. 

Prospects  for  the  eighties 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  gloomy.  There 
was  an  unanticipated  drop  in  under- 
graduate enrolment  in  arts  and  sciences. 
Over  the  period  1975-76  to  1977-78, 
enrolment  in  the  B.A.  program  declined 
by  11.1%  and  in  the  B.Sc.  program  by 
17.1%.'  The  Ontario  Goverrmient  struck 
two  commissions  designed  to  plan  ways 
to  reduce  support  for  universities.  Forty 
years  after  its  establishment,  Carleton 
seemed  to  be  losing  its  ties  with  the 


national  public  service.  Carleton's 
response  was  to  seek  new  ways  to 
increase  erurolment.  New  undergraduate 
programs  were  added  -  computer 
science,  for  example  -  and  a  number  of 
graduate  programs  were  launched  (such 
as  the  Master  of  Journalism  and  M.A. 
programs  in  Anthropology  and  Religion). 

The  decline  in  enrolment 
proved  to  be  temporary  and  Carleton 
began  a  new  expansionary  phase. 
During  the  eighties  the  growth  was 
mainly  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Social  Sciences.  Enrolment  in  arts  and 
social  sciences  programs  almost  dou- 
bled, increasing  by  98.1%,  as  contrasted 
with  a  47.2%  increase  in  science  and  a 
5.3%  increase  in  engineering  (see  Table 
1.2).  It  was  possible  to  make  some 
adjustments  to  manage  this  second 
unforeseen  expansion.  For  example,  the 
Library  doubled  in  size.  But  lounges, 
athletic  facilities,  food  services,  and 
other  infrastructure  for  the  life  of  the 
students  did  not  change  much  and  a 
crowding  of  the  general  facilities  re- 
sulted. 

Since  the  early  1980s  enrolment 
has  increased  again  and  parts  of  the 
University  are  bursting  at  the  seams  with 
total  enrolment  nearing  the  21,000 
mark.^  The  University  has  constructed 
three  small  capital  projects  with  its  own 
resources.^  Three  major  capital  projects 
have  also  been  completed:  the  Life 


'  Carleton  University  Data  Book  1975-76,  pp.  3  and  4,  and  Carleton  University  Data  Book  1977-78.  pp.  3  and  4. 

^  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1991-92,  pp.  10  and  11.  By  1992-93  total  enrolment  had  increased  to  just  under 
22.000. 

The  three  projects  are  the  addition  to  the  School  of  Architecture  Building,  addition  to  the  Herzberg  Laboratories  for 
Physics,  and  the  Social  Sciences  Research  Building. 
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Table  1.2 


Full-time  Undergraduate  Enrolment  by  Degree  Program, 
Carleton  University,  1980  and  1990 


FACULTY 

# 

1980 

% 

# 

1990 

% 

%  Change 
•80  -  '90 

Arts  and  Social  Sciences 

5,270 

72% 

10,439 

81% 

98.1% 

Science 

724 

10% 

1,066 

8% 

47.2% 

Engineering 

1,336 

18% 

1,407 

11% 

5.3% 

TOTAL 

7,330 

100% 

12,912 

100% 

76.2% 

Source:  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1980-82,  p.  5  and  Carleton  University  Data  Book, 
1990-91,  p.  10. 

Notes:   1.  Arts  and  Social  Sciences  includes  degree  programs  in  Journalism,  Music, 
Commerce  and  Public  Administration. 

2.  Science  includes  the  degree  program  in  Computer  Science. 

3.  Engineering  includes  degree  programs  in  Industrial  Design  and  Architecture. 
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Sciences  Research  Centre,  an  extension 
to  the  Library,  and  the  Minto  Centre  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  Engineering. 
Carleton  has  successfully  completed  a 
$30  million  campaign  ($15  million 
through  private-sector  donations  and  $15 
million  from  the  provincial  government), 
the  monies  from  which  were  allocated  to 
the  construction  of  the  Library  exten- 
sion, the  Minto  Centre,  an  addition  to 
the  Herzberg  Laboratories  for  Physics, 
and  the  Art  Gallery. 

Carleton  has  changed  over  its 
first  50  years,  but  if  any  factor  provides 
an  ongoing  link  it  must  be  the  Universi- 
ty's precarious  financial  foundation.  The 
first  Board  of  Governors  was  presented 
with  a  similar  intractable  financial 
problem  in  the  late  1940s.  They  resolved 
the  question  by  passing  around  a  note  for 
a  million  dollars  which  each  member  of 
the  Board  signed.  They  presimied  that 
Mr.  Southam  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Board  would  provide  and  Mr.  Southam 
believed  that  Providence  would  provide. 
So  they  just  carried  on.  Their  trust  was 
rewarded  when,  in  1956,  Acting  Presi- 
dent James  Gibson  announced  to  a 
cheering  group  at  the  First  Avenue 
campus  that  the  Government  of  Ontario 
had  just  awarded  Carleton  $1  million  in 
capital  grants. 

A  Living  History:  Two  Morives  ♦ 
hideed  Carleton  has  continued  to  carry 
on  in  the  face  of  recurring  difficulties. 


From  its  founders  to  its  present  commu- 
nity, it  has  persisted  in  overcoming 
obstacles  which  would  daunt  less  robust 
spirits.  In  doing  so,  the  institution  has 
drawn  many  of  its  subsequent  actions 
out  of  the  mission  and  tradition  from 
which  Carleton  College  originated. 

At  the  base  was  always  a  funda- 
mental goal.  The  founders  and  leaders  of 
the  early  College  and  University  would 
make  quality  education  accessible  to  the 
diverse  population  of  first  Ottawa  and 
then  the  whole  country.  To  a  great  extent 
the  expression  of  Carleton  University's 
first  President,  Henry  Marshall  Tory  - 
"the  trained  intelligence  of  a  nation  is  its 
greatest  asset"  -  expresses  Carleton 
University's  mission. 

It  is  possible  now,  in  light  of  the 
foregoing  description  of  its  development, 
to  say  more  precisely  what  gives  Carle- 
ton its  special  character  and  what 
fundamental  values  sustain  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
founders  of  Carleton  College  had  two 
basic  motives  for  their  enterprise.  These 
two  original  motives  shaped  the  funda- 
mental values  of  Carleton  University  and 
guided  development  in  its  first  half- 
century. 

One  motive  was  accessibility, 
conceived  first  as  a  duty  to  provide 
general  education  for  Ottawa  residents 
whose  socio-economic  circumstances, 
including  the  need  to  work,  prevented 
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them  from  pursuing  post-secondary 
education  full-time  or  in  other  cities. 
From  the  beginning  Carleton  College  was 
a  "sun-down  college"  providing,  indeed 
emphasizing,  part-time  and  evening 
study.  Classes  in  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tions were  offered  from  7:30  p.m.  to  9:30 
p.m.  Monday  to  Friday,  and  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  In  later  years  this  policy  of 
accessibility  was  extended  to  include 
individuals,  from  the  Ottawa-Carleton 
area  or  elsewhere,  seeking  opportunities 
for  education  which  did  not  exist  for 
them  elsewhere. 

The  second  motive  was  the 
public  life  of  Canada.  Created  at  a  time 
in  the  country's  history  when  national 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  institu- 
tions were  either  being  first  created  or 
vastly  expanded,  Carleton  University  has 
had  a  particular  relationship  to  these 
institutions.  The  combination  of  patri- 
otic war-time  spirit,  the  social  demo- 
cratic values  which  inspired  its  found- 
ers, and  the  public  service  of  Canada 
determining  its  practical  applications 
proved  decisive  not  only  in  shaping 
Carleton's  original  design  but  also  in 
influencing  its  future  evolution. 

Programs  and  curricula  often 
reflected  the  fact  that  Ottawa  was  the 
capital  city  and  that  much  of  the  coun- 
fry's  public  life  took  place  within  these 
national  institutions.  From  the  very 
beginning,  the  first  partnerships  pro- 


duced courses  in  public  administration 
and  journalism  which  linked  Carleton's 
instruction  to  the  projects  and  practices 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  and  the 
National  Press  Gallery.  Later,  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  in  the  Departments 
of  Political  Science,  History,  Economics, 
Sociology,  the  Norman  Paterson  School 
of  International  Affairs,  and  the  Institute 
of  Canadian  Studies  reflected  a  connec- 
tion to  national  institutions.  This  was 
also  the  case  with  links  between  the 
Faculties  of  Science  and  Engineering  and 
the  National  Research  Council  and  other 
scientific  branches  of  government. 

These  two  social  democratic 
motives  have  shaped  the  institution 
through  its  first  50  years  and  continue  to 
contribute  much  to  the  University's  life. 
Indeed,  it  is  this  history,  with  the  values 
embedded  in  it  and  shared  by  the 
Carleton  community,  which  distin- 
guishes the  University  from  many  others 
equally  committed  to  research  and 
teaching. 

Carleton  University's  distinction 
resides,  then,  in  the  ways  that  it  has 
defined  its  mission  to  pursue  knowledge. 
This  pursuit  is  recognized  both  for  its 
inherent  value  and  for  its  contribution  to 
creating  and  sustaining  a  civilized 
society.  The  four  fundamental  values 
identified  here  recognize  Carleton's 
history  and  mission  and  reveal  the 
community  which  it  has  generated. 
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Four  Fundamental  Values  4 
A  Commitment  to  Excellence 

The  first  value  which  motivates  Carleton 
University  is  excellence  in  scholarship. 
Achieving  this  value  requires  a  serious 
commitment  to  research  and  teaching 
and  to  innovation  in  both.  Success  in 
achieving  excellence  must  be  based  on 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  an 
environment  in  which  research  and 
study  can  flourish.  Therefore,  Carleton 
University's  mission  with  regard  to  this 
value  encompasses  three  elements. 

It  seeks  the  highest  standards  of 
academic  excellence  in  teaching  and 
learning.  It  supports  its  distinguished 
faculty  members  in  their  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  It  provides  a  community  in 
which  faculty  and  students  can  carry  out 
their  scholarly  work  without  threat  of 
interference. 

Providing  Equity  in  Education 

If  the  founders  of  Carleton  College 
identified  students  wishing  to  study  in  a 
non-sectarian  institution  and  in  one 
responsive  to  their  needs  for  part-time 
and  flexible  studies,  such  a  dedication  to 
providing  educational  opportunity 
remains  fundamental  today.  The  Ontario 
government,  in  providing  operating  and 
capital  grants  to  its  institutions  of  higher 
learning  since  the  1950s,  has  demon- 
strated its  commitment  to  equity  across 
the  provincial  university  system.  Carle- 
ton not  only  agrees  with  this  commit- 


ment but  goes  beyond  it  by  interpreting 
equity  in  education  to  mean  ensuring 
that  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of 
students  -  mature,  part-time,  under- 
represented  -  will  be  met.  Recognizing 
that  the  needs  for  education  will  change 
rapidly  in  the  21st  century,  Carleton 
University  remains  committed  to  provid- 
ing all  those  who  have  the  ability  and 
desire  to  learn  the  opportunity  to  realize 
their  intellectual  potential. 

As  in  the  past,  achieving  this 
fundamental  value  means  that  Carleton 
must  provide  a  wide  range  of  programs 
in  the  arts,  the  social  and  natural  sci- 
ences, and  the  professions.  It  must 
continue  to  furnish  opportunities  for 
life-long  learning  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  and  in  continuing 
education. 

Maintaining  a  Space  of 
Tolerance  and  Openness 

From  its  earliest  years  the  Carleton 
community  has  eschewed  elitism  based 
on  inherited  social  status.  In  the  creation 
of  a  major  research  institution,  the 
University  has  always  sought  to  reward 
members  of  its  community  solely  on  the 
basis  of  merit. 

This  value  has  created  a  self- 
governing  university  in  which  power  is 
widely  distributed  through  all  sectors  of 
the  community.  Broad-based  communi- 
cation and  consultation  are  crucial  to  the 
continued  self-governance  of  Carleton.  In 
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recognition  of  the  diversity  of  the  com- 
munity, its  members  and  governing 
bodies  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
maintaining  a  working  and  learning 
environment  which  is  both  free  of 
discrimination,  injustice  and  violence 
and  filled  with  respect  and  tolerance. 

Carleton,  a  university  for  return- 
ing veterans,  a  university  with  extensive 
continuing  education  programs,  and  the 
university  of  the  Paul  Menton  Centre  for 
Persons  with  Disabilities,  has  always 
been  the  university  with  a  mission  to 
address  those  with  special  needs  who 
are  academically  qualified  for  higher 
education. 

Carleton  recognizes  that  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  require  special 
inclusion  in  academic  programs  and 
services.  In  spite  of  scarce  resources  and 
structural  imperfections  the  Carleton 
campus  was  perceived  from  its  earliest 
days  as  a  place  where  students  with 
disabilities  could  successfully  pursue  a 
post-secondary  education. 

Maintaining  Partnerships 
Beyond  the  Campus 

Carleton  University  has  consciously 
identified  itself  as  a  national  institution. 
However,  the  special  relationship 
Carleton  has  enjoyed  with  Canada's 
national  institutions  has  not  interfered 
with  the  creation  of  international  links. 
Moreover,  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  tendency  to  supplement 


such  national  and  international  connec- 
tions with  others  in  the  region,  hi 
practice,  dedication  to  this  value  has 
generated  collaboration  with  the  many 
public  national  institutions  and  agencies 
located  in  Canada's  capital,  as  well  as 
diplomatic,  business,  labour,  and  cul- 
tural communities. 

Established  in  a  region  with  a 
highly  educated  population,  Carleton 
University  makes  full  use  of  its  location 
to  attract  distinguished  experts  as 
adjunct  professors  who  teach  and 
supervise  students.  The  University  also 
takes  pains  to  co-ordinate  its  resource 
and  program  development  with  other 
educational  institutions  -  particularly 
the  University  of  Ottawa  -  and  with  the 
wide  range  of  laboratories  and  libraries 
located  in  the  region. 

These  four  values  -  excellence, 
equity,  tolerance  and  openness,  and 
partnerships  -  constitute  the  four  pillars 
upon  which  Carleton  University's  future 
must  be  built.  Having  inherited  not  only 
a  tradition  but  a  set  of  problems  from  the 
past,  Carleton  must  face  the  future  by 
recognizing  the  reality  of  its  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  This  Commission  is 
convinced  that  in  doing  so,  these  four 
pillars  must  be  maintained,  with  adapta- 
tions and  innovations  always  recogniz- 
ing the  fundamental  importance  of  these 
values  -  and  the  impossibility  of  aban- 
doning any  of  them. 
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Chapter  Two 


Putting  Principles  into  Practice 


^^^^^^^ 


t  is  one  thing  to  point  to  the 
values  which  have  guided 
Carleton's  development:  it  is  another  to 
understand  the  context  in  which  these 
values  have  been  put  into  practice. 

Some  constraints  have  always 
been  present.  Others  are  the  product  of 
current  circumstances.  Some  are  particu- 
lar to  Carleton  University;  others  are 
shared  by  most  universities. 

This  chapter  details  the  con- 
straints which  Carleton  faces  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  have  both  fostered 
experimental  inventiveness  and  limited 
the  space  for  manoeuvring  of  even  the 
most  imaginative  leaders  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Caj-leton's  Constraints: 
Financial  Structure  and  the  Weight  of 
the  Past  ♦  The  first  and  most  important 
constraint  on  Carleton  University's 
actions  has  been  the  structure  of  its 
finances.  From  its  founding  in  1942 
Carleton  has  always  been  plagued  by 
meagre  resources  and  challenged  to 
respond. 

Not  only  did  Carleton's  founders 
personally  have  to  underwrite  the  new 
College's  precarious  financial  situation 
but  they  also  had  to  cope  with  drastic 
limits  on  such  physical  resources  as 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  library 
facilities. 


This  meant  that  experimentation 
was  put  to  its  fullest  and  most  heroic  use 
by  inventive  "borrowing,"  and  compli- 
cated arrangements  for  the  use  of  other 
institutions'  space,  books,  and  teachers. 
Such  inventiveness  ensured  the  delivery 
of  programs,  but  the  method  was  hand- 
to-mouth. 

Similarly  precarious  was  a 
financial  structure  which  depended  on 
the  limited  financial  resources  of  Carle- 
ton's student  body.  Dr.  Tory's  practice  of 
"borrowing"  from  his  own  pocket  to 
finance  the  tuition  of  impoverished 
students  was  a  noble  gesture  in  the  name 
of  fairness  and  access,  but  it  was  not  a 
method  to  establish  the  College  on  a 
sound  financial  footing. 

Of  course,  this  hand-to-mouth  or 
pocket-to-pocket  existence  was  im- 
proved by  the  grant  in  1956  from  the 
provincial  government.  Nonetheless, 
change  only  brought  a  new  form  of 
dependence.  From  that  moment  on, 
Carleton  depended  almost  exclusively 
on  two  sources  of  funds  -  student  tuition 
and  provincial  grants.  The  latter  source 
of  money,  of  course,  could  not  be  inter- 
nally adjusted  or  controlled,  yet  it  was 
almost  three  times  more  important  than 
the  first,  as  Figure  2.1  dramatically 
demonstrates. 
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Figure  2.1 


Operating  Revenue 
Carleton  University,  1991-92 


Provincial  Operating  Grant  73% 


Other  Revenue  2% 


Student  Tuition  25% 


Source:  Budget  Review  Report,  1991-92,  prepared  for  the  Senate  of  Carleton 
University,  October  1991,  p.  86. 


This  double  dependence  has 
been  the  greatest  limit  to  Carleton's 
ability  to  design  its  own  future.  In  a 
"class  by  itself  with  respect  to  the 
funding  formula  and  lacking  the  alterna- 
tive sources  of  funds  which  might  have 
cushioned  its  reliance  on  provincially- 
determined  funding  formulae  and  tuition 
fees,  Carleton's  finances  have  remained 
precarious  into  the  1990s. 

From  the  beginning,  as  a  private 
venture  and  then  as  one  eligible  for 
provincial  support,  Carleton  University 
has  always  been  compelled  to  finance 
current  initiatives  from  current  accounts. 
Many  of  the  University's  decisions 
through  the  years  have  been  a  direct 


response  to  and  expression  of  this 
imperative. 

This  constraint  has  resulted  in  a 
serious  compromise  of  forward  and 
long-range  planning  in  order  to  meet 
immediate  needs.  This  trade-off  has 
shaped  Carleton's  actions  and  planning 
for  the  past  50  years. 

Being  in  a  "class  by  itself  adds 
yet  another  dimension  to  its  problems. 
The  only  Ontario  university  founded  in 
the  almost  50  years  from  1911  to  1959, 
Carleton  has  always  stood  alone  in  the 
system.  It  has  benefitted  neither  from  the 
sources  of  long-standing  funding,  such 
as  endowments  or  established  alumni 
giving  that  the  older  universities  enjoy, 
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nor  has  it  benefitted  from  grants  to  new 
institutions  made  available  in  the  years 
of  expansion  in  the  1960s.  Carleton's 
share  of  the  provincial  grant  has  always 
been  lower  than  that  received  by  compa- 
rable institutions  because  it  did  not 
qualify  either  as  an  emerging  institution 
or  did  not  have  any  claims  to  such 
distinctive  characteristics  as  bilingual- 
ism,  northernness  or  other  designations. 

The  result  of  such  a  financial 
structure  is  unambiguous.  There  has 
been  an  overriding  imperative  to  in- 
crease revenue  by  admitting  more  and 
more  students. 

With  provincial  grants  calcu- 
lated on  a  per  capita  basis,  more  students 
brought  more  revenue.  Even  when  the 
limits  of  the  formula  were  reached,  and 
grants  ceased  to  "drive"  the  budget, 
tuition  fees  remained  an  important 
source  of  new  funds.  More  students 
bought  some  budgetary  room  for  ma- 
noeuvre. 

Such  a  system  had  its  limits,  of 
course.  While  the  Ontario  governments 
of  the  1960s  were  committed  to  expand- 
ing educational  opportunity  and  deepen- 
ing the  knowledge  base  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  future  was  bright.  But  the  1970s 
brought  retrenchment.  By  the  early 
1980s,  Carleton  was  caught  in  a  dilemma 
and  the  current  situation  has  the  Univer- 
sity on  a  similar  treadmill.  Intensified 


governmental  restraints,  diminishing 
returns  generated  by  the  existing  funding 
formula,  and  rising  fixed  expenditure 
conmiitments  all  encouraged  increased 
enrolment  simply  to  maintain  viability. 

The  financial  structure  of  the 
University  limits  its  options  for  manag- 
ing adjustments.  Collective  bargaining 
largely  determined  salary  levels,  ben- 
efits, and  rates  of  increase.  At  one  time 
salaries  and  benefits  accounted  for 
almost  three-quarters  of  the  budget, 
constraining  the  University's  ability  to 
re-arrange  its  spending  priorities.  Of 
course,  some  steps  were  taken  to  manage 
costs.  For  example,  Carleton  pioneered 
imaginative  efforts  for  savings  in  energy 
consumption. 

Nonetheless,  two-thirds  of 
Carleton's  current  budget  continue  to  be 
allocated  to  instruction  -  including 
salaries  and  benefits  of  instructional  staff 
and  instructional  equipment  (see  Table 
2.1).  As  long  as  the  government  grant 
and  tuition  fees  do  not  increase  at  the 
same  rate  as  wage  costs,  the  inducement 
to  rely  on  the  single  response  of  ever- 
increasing  enrolments  remains  and  thus 
Carleton  stays  on  the  financial  treadmill. 

The  externally  induced  impera- 
tive to  increase  enrolments  came  in  two 
waves,  in  the  1960s  and  the  1980s.  Each 
differed  quite  dramatically  in  its  impact 
on  the  institution. 
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Table  2.1 


Budget  Allocation  by  Category 
Carleton  University  1991-92 

Instruction  66.0% 

Library  8.1% 

Administration  6.4% 

Physical  Plant  1 1 .0% 

Computing  and  Communications  3.7% 

Student  Services  1 .0% 

Scholarship  and  Student  Aid  2.1  % 

Development  and  Alumni  Services  .7% 

Public  Relations  and  Information  Services  .6% 

Miscellaneous  .5% 


Source:  2  992  -92  Budget  Review  Report  Prepared  for  the  Senate  of  Carleton  University, 
October,  1991,  p.  79. 

Note:     The  category  "Instruction"  includes  salaries  and  benefits  of  instructional  staff  and 
instructional  equipment. 
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Table  2.2 


Profile  of  Carleton  University,  1942-1990 


1942 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1990 

%  Change 
1960-1970 

%  Change 
1970-1980 

%  Change 
1980-1990 

Faculty 

1 

40 

82 

533 

549 

611 

550.0% 

3.0% 

11.3% 

Staff 

1 

20 

96 

995 

921 

997 

936.5% 

-7.4% 

8.3% 

Enrolment 

660 

1,125 

2,309 

14,001 

14,272 

20,371 

506.4% 

1 .9% 

42.7% 

Source:  These  data  are  drawn  from  Table  1.1. 

Notes:    1.  Enrolment  does  not  include  summer  session  registrations. 

2.  The  data  on  faculty  and  staff  reflect  "on-campus"  figures  (excluding  those 
on  leave  but  including  replacement  staff).  Also,  the  data  on  faculty  for 
1975  and  later  reflect  full-time-equivalence  counts,  while  data  before 
1980  reflect  unweighted  counts.  Therefore,  the  data  are  not  directly 
comparable. 
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FIGURE  2.2 


High-School-Leaving  Averages  of  Direct  Entrants  from  Ontario  High  School, 
Ontario  Universities  and  Carleton  University,  by  Discipline,  Fall  1991 
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In  the  expansion  of  the  1960s, 
student  enrolments  increased  by  more 
than  500%,  and  the  number  of  facuhy 
and  staff  kept  pace.  As  the  data  in  Table 
2.2  show,  the  faculty  increased  by  550%, 
while  the  staff  rose  by  almost  1000%. 

The  1980s  did  not  follow  this 
pattern,  however.  While  total  student 
enrolments  jumped  by  42.7%  between 
1980  and  1990,  the  faculty  increased 
only  by  11.3%  and  staff  by  8.3%  (see 
Table  2.2).  Moreover,  if  the  first  expan- 
sion corresponded  to  the  massive  growth 
of  the  physical  plant,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Rideau  River  Campus,  the 
1980s  brought  only  a  small  addition  of 
space  for  academic  purposes  to  accom- 
modate the  new  numbers  of  students. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this 
expansion  which  deserve  careful  analy- 
sis. The  first  is  that,  given  a  drive  to 
expand  Carleton's  market  share  of 
admissions,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
recruit  among  high  school  graduates 
who,  while  still  meeting  the  minimum 
provincial  admission  requirements  in 
terms  of  high-school-leaving  marks, 
might  have  had  greater  difficulty  in 
finding  a  place  at  a  university  with 
restricted  enrolment  policies.  As  Figure 
2.2  shows,  admissions  to  the  Faculties  of 
Arts  and  Social  Sciences,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  tend  to 
overrepresent  high  school  graduates 


whose  marks  are  below  80%.  In  other 
words,  the  catchment  for  these  Faculties 
is  at  the  low  end.  The  pattern  is  clear 
when  the  overall  provincial  average  for 
first-year  students  is  compared  to  Carle- 
ton's  for  each  Faculty  using  the  same 
data.  In  Fall  1991,  the  mean  high-school- 
leaving  mark  in  Ontario  for  students 
entering  arts  and  social  sciences  from 
high  school  was  76.1%.'  At  Carleton 
University,  it  was  68.9%.  The  same 
statistics  for  science  were  80.5%  and 
76.8%,  respectively.  In  engineering,  the 
provincial  mean  was  82.6%,  while 
students  entering  Carleton's  engineering 
program  had  an  average  of  80.1%. 

This  pattern  means  that  every- 
one must  be  concerned  with  sustaining 
and  enhancing  the  pillar  of  excellence; 
it  is  not  a  problem  of  the  "others."  At  the 
same  time  that  Carleton's  niche  appears 
to  be  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  the  relationship 
between  intake,  as  measured  by  high 
school  grades,  and  output  is  more 
complex.  As  the  data  presented  in 
Chapter  Four  show,  a  significant  number 
of  students  entering  Carleton  with  low 
high-school-leaving  marks  do  succeed  in 
meeting  the  minimum  standards  of  first 
year  prescribed  by  the  University  for 
continuing  in  their  programs. 

This  said,  however,  it  is  the  case 
that  Figure  2.2  shows  that  arts  and  social 


'  These  provincial  figures  exclude  students  admitted  on  grounds  other  than  their  admission  average 
(e.g.,  mature  matriculants)  and  other  cases  with  no  recorded  admission  average  (N  =  1,864). 
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sciences  have  been  particularly  affected 
by  the  financial  inducement  to  increase 
enrolment.  The  admission  profile  of  the 
student  body  of  those  two  Faculties  is 
more  skewed  than  are  those  of  engineer- 
ing and  science. 

The  impact  of  this  pattern  was 
particularly  important  because  of  the 
second  aspect  of  the  expansion  of  the 
1980s  which  has  profoundly  shaped  the 
profile  of  the  University:  it  was  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  and  Social  Sciences 
that  absorbed  the  bulk  of  the  new  stu- 
dents. As  the  data  in  Table  2.3  show, 
between  1980  and  1990,  undergraduate 
students  in  these  two  Faculties  alone 
increased  by  98.1%,  whereas  the  overall 
increase  in  the  University  was  much 
lower  at  76.2%.  In  effect,  the  numbers  of 
undergraduate  students  in  science  and 
engineering  have  increased  a  great  deal 
less.  The  result  is  that  by  1990  some 
81%  of  undergraduate  students  at 
Carleton  were  in  arts  and  social  sciences 
degree  programs. 

In  terms  of  undergraduate 
course  enrolments,  the  increases  have 
been  equally  skewed,  although  not  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  By  looking  at 
course  enrolments,  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  between  the  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Social  Sciences.  As  Table  2.4  shows, 
between  1980  and  1990,  course 
enrolments  increased  fully  71.8%  in  the 


Faculty  of  Social  Sciences.  In  the  Facul- 
ties of  Science  and  Arts  the  increases 
were  44.3%  and  64.4%,  respectively.  In 
the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  in  contrast, 
undergraduate  course  enrolments  fell  by 
5.9%. 

The  bulk  of  the  last  wave  of 
increases  was  among  undergraduates. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  increase  in 
Table  2.2  comes  from  the  expansion  of 
graduate  teaching  and  the  growth  of  new 
programs.  As  Table  2.4  also  shows,  this 
increase  has  also  been  rapid  and  un- 
evenly spread  within  the  institution. 

These  patterns  of  growth  con- 
tinue to  put  pressure  on  the  physical 
plant,  on  faculty  and  staff,  on  program 
delivery,  student  services,  and  the 
Library  -  and  that  pressure  is  not  evenly 
spread  across  the  institution. 

For  instance,  the  pressiure  on 
faculty  is  experienced  in  two  ways. 
Their  numbers  have  not  gone  up  as 
rapidly  as  have  those  of  the  students. 
Therefore,  most  faculty  members  are 
teaching  more  students.  There  is  also  an 
uneven  distribution  of  teaching  capacity. 
Thus  while  the  component  of  students  in 
arts  and  social  sciences  grew  from  72% 
to  81%  of  the  total  University  enrolment 
during  the  period  1980  to  1990,  the 
percentage  of  the  establishment  of 
faculty  in  these  units  remained  constant 
at  68%  (see  Tables  2.3  and  2.5). 
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Table  2.3 


Distribution  of  Full-time  Undergraduate 
Students  by  Degree  Program, 
Carleton  University,  1980  and  1990 


Faculty 

# 

1980 

% 

# 

1990 

% 

%  Change 
•80  -  '90 

Arts  and  Social  Sciences 

5,270 

72% 

10,439 

81% 

98.1% 

Science 

724 

10% 

1,066 

8% 

47.2% 

Engineering 

1,336 

18% 

1,407 

11% 

5.3% 

Total 

7,330 

100% 

12,912 

100% 

76.2% 

Source:  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1980-81,  p.  5  and  Carleton  University  Data  Book, 
1990-91,  p.  10. 

Notes:    1.  Arts  and  Social  Sciences  includes  degree  programs  in  Journalism,  Music, 
Commerce  and  Public  Administration. 

2.  Science  includes  the  degree  program  in  Computer  Science. 

3.  Engineering  includes  degree  programs  in  Industrial  Design  and  Architecture. 
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Table  2.4 


Undergraduate  Course  Enrolments, 
Carleton  University,  1980  and  1990 


FACULTY 

# 

1980 

% 

# 

1990 

% 

%  Change 
'80-'90 

Arts 

12,789 

29% 

21,022 

31% 

64.4% 

Social  Sciences 

19,231 

44% 

33,033 

48% 

71.8% 

Science 

5,985 

14% 

8,638 

13% 

44.3% 

Engineering 

6,084 

14% 

5,727 

8% 

-5.9% 

Total 

44,089 

100% 

68,420 

100% 

55.2% 

Graduate  Course  Enrolments, 
Carleton  University,  1980  and  1990 

FACULTY 

# 

1980 

% 

# 

1990 

% 

%  Change 
■80  -  '90 

Arts 

544 

15% 

739 

16% 

35.8% 

Social  Sciences 

2,125 

58% 

2,723 

59% 

28.1% 

Science 

402 

11% 

450 

10% 

11.9% 

Engineering 

594 

16% 

682 

15% 

14.8% 

Total 

3,665 

100% 

4,594 

100% 

25.3%  1 

Sources:!.  Undergraduate  course  enrolments  have  been  drawn  from  Carleton  University 
Data  Book,  1980-81,  p.  33  and  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1990-91,  p.  36. 
2.  Graduate  course  enrolments  have  been  draw^n  from  Carleton  University  Data 
Book,  1980-81,  p.  33  and  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1990-91,  p.  37. 
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An  uneven  distribution  exists 
even  between  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Sciences.  For  example, 
in  1990  arts  had  31%  of  the  faculty 
members  while  social  sciences  had  37%. 
On  the  other  hand  the  bulk  of  the  expan- 
sion of  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
teaching  loads  had  occurred  in  social 
sciences  so  that  the  course  erurolments  at 
the  undergraduate  level  were  48%  in 
social  sciences  as  compared  to  31%  in 
arts.  Thus,  teaching  loads  as  well  as 
expectations  about  research  (given  the 
increase  in  graduate  programs)  were 
rising  more  rapidly  in  some  parts  of  the 
University  than  in  others. 

There  is  a  conclusion  which 
emerges  from  the  operation  of  these  two 
constraints  coming  from  Carleton's 
financial  structure  and  the  weight  of  past 
decisions. 

The  first  element  is  that  the 
dependency  on  operating  funds  from 
two  sources  -  provincial  formula-based 
operating  grants  and  student  tuition  - 
has  been  the  motor  for  the  rapid  increase 
in  student  numbers,  in  both  the  1960s 
and  the  1980s.  Of  necessity,  the  Univer- 
sity's decision-making  processes  have 
responded  more  frequently  to  agendas 
set  beyond  the  walls  of  Carleton  than  to 
self-identified  needs  and  preferences  or 
long-range  planning  goals. 


A  second  element  is  that  the 
experience  of  expansion  has  re-shaped 
the  University  in  several  important 
ways.  It  has  created  a  University  which 
is  teaching  more  and  more  students,  at 
both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels.  It  has  also  generated  a  university 
in  which  the  arts  and  social  sciences  - 
but  especially  the  social  sciences  - 
provide  the  vast  majority  of  instruction, 
to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.  Moreover,  Carleton  is  now  an 
institution  in  which  resources,  espe- 
cially teaching  capacity,  are  unevenly 
distributed.  Workloads  as  well  as  other 
resources  require  some  re-configuration. 

The  provision  of  accessible 
education  based  on  social  democratic 
values  has  acquired  other  rationales  in 
recent  decades.  It  has  become  driven 
more  by  revenue  concerns  than  by 
philosophical  commitment. 

Future  action  can  only  begin 
from  this  history.  Funding  formulae 
remain  funding  formulae,  set  by  agencies 
within  which  Carleton's  voice  is  only 
one.  The  need  to  manoeuvre  within  such 
constraints  remains.  Fixed  commitments 
for  salaries  and  other  expenditures 
remain  as  well.  No  dramatic  shifts  in 
sources  of  funds  or  new  funds  are  likely 
in  the  near  future.  Indeed  financial 
constraints  in  the  1990s  are  worse  than 
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Table  2.5 


Full-time  and  Regular  Part-time  Faculty 
Carleton  University,  1980  and  1990 


1980 

1990 

%  Change 

FACULTY 

# 

% 

# 

% 

'80-'90 

Arts 

190 

35% 

188 

31% 

-1.1% 

Social  Sciences 

187 

34% 

226 

37% 

20.9% 

Science 

102 

19% 

109 

18% 

6.9% 

Engineering 

70 

13% 

88 

14% 

25.7% 

Total 

549 

100% 

611 

100% 

11.3% 

Source:  Faculty  data  reflect  "on-campus"  figures  and  are  drawn  from  Carleton  University 
Data  Book,  1980-81,  p.  35  and  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1990-91,  p.  48. 
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ever.  In  the  context  of  concerns  over  the 
level  of  financial  deficits,  federal  and 
provincial  governments  are  cutting  back 
their  support  for  education,  threatening 
the  viability  of  Carleton  as  it  is  currently 
structured. 

Therefore,  any  re-configuration 
of  the  mix  of  students  and  their  distribu- 
tion across  programs  in  the  University 
must  be  carefully  planned  and  imple- 
mented. Rapid  adjustment  -  in  the  form 
of  "dovimsizing"  the  student  body  for 
example  -  is  not  an  option,  unless  a 
proportionate  cut  in  faculty  and  staff  was 
also  to  occur. 

The  constraints  of  the  financial 
structure  and  the  weight  of  past  deci- 
sions remain  just  that  -  constraints. 
Choices  are  hard  but  choices  must. 


nonetheless,  be  made.  Stop-gap  meas- 
ures using  ad  hoc  "special  funds"  are 
useful  but  are  only  temporary.  New 
planning  is  necessary  to  adjust  Carle- 
ton's  operations  to  match  its  financial 
structure,  while  still  respecting  the  basic 
four  pillars  on  which  the  University  has 
been  built. 

The  next  chapters  set  out  the 
priorities  which  the  Commission  recom- 
mends as  guidance  for  the  making  of 
strategic  plans  in  the  light  of  current  and 
future  constraints  and  opportunities. 
The  Commission  concludes,  moreover, 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
Carleton  might  be  a  more  secure  institu- 
tion in  50  years,  as  a  result  of  such  sober 
stock-taking  and  planned  action  based 
on  it. 
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Chapter  Three 


Directions  for  Enhancing  Excellence 


1^ 

^Pl^^^rom  its  inception,  Carleton  has 

dedicated  itself  to  excellence  in 
teaching  and  research.  It  may  seem 
superfluous  for  the  Commission  to  stress 
that  a  continued  commitment  to  excel- 
lence should  guide  Carleton's  future.  If 
Carleton  is  to  maintain  its  worldwide 
reputation  as  a  leading  centre  of  educa- 
tion and  research,  and  to  improve  on  it, 
there  is  no  alternative  than  to  continue 
the  pursuit  of  excellence.  This  vision 
must  be  reflected  equally  by  each  and 
every  group  that  functions  in  the  Univer- 
sity, from  support  services  to  administra- 
tive services  to  academic  services. 

Balancing  Numbers  ♦  A  critical 
priority  for  achieving  excellence  in  the 
University  is  the  provision  of  high- 
quality  education  to  its  students,  at  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  It  is 
not  possible,  however,  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  teaching  and  learning  under 
the  stressful  conditions  caused  by  over- 
crowding, particularly  in  the  Faculties  of 
Arts  and  Social  Sciences. 

The  mounting  crisis  in  the 
capacity  of  faculty  and  staff  to  deal  with 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  students 
combined  with  the  lack  of  Faculty 
balance  in  student  cohorts  needs  to  be 
addressed  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  Almost 
every  brief  presented  to  the  Commission 
noted  this  problem  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  Commission  feels  that  to 
ensure  the  excellence  of  Carleton's 


scholarly  reputation  in  the  short  as  well 
as  the  long  term,  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  question  immediately. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  strategic 
planning  process,  the  Commission 
suggests  that  a  comprehensive  study  of 
all  current  academic  units  (in  each 
Faculty  and  School)  and  programs  be 
undertaken  by  such  units  to  identify 
optimum  niunbers  of  students  which 
could  be  accommodated  by  existing 
levels  of  faculty  and  resources.  Each  unit 
should  identify  the  resources  required  to 
provide  the  best  possible  education 
based  on  the  four  fundamental  values 
and  suggest  appropriate  goals  and 
performance  indicators.  The  Commis- 
sion noted  in  this  regard  the  study 
already  completed  in  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Sciences  and  encourages  the 
University  to  complete  this  inquiry  in 
other  units  within  a  year  of  this  Report.' 

The  study  results,  once  col- 
lected, should  be  assessed  against 
current  enrolment  levels.  Incongruencies 
between  levels  of  emolment  and  faculty 
should  be  remedied  by  adjusting  enrol- 
ment across  units.  While  this  process 
enables  resources  to  be  matched  to  needs 
in  a  transparent  way,  care  must  be  taken 
to  maintain  strengths  so  as  not  to  aban- 
don recognized  areas  of  excellence. 

Curricula  should  be  examined  to 
ensure  excellence.  More  especially,  the 
notion  of  a  general  education  should  be 


'  William  G.  Webster,  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences,  Carleton  University,  Task  Force  on  Quality  Indicators  Report  No.  2: 
Objectives  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  Programs  in  the  Social  Sciences  (unpublished  report,  Carleton  University, 
December,  1989). 
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embedded  in  the  curriculum  across 
units.  In  this  respect  the  concept  of  a 
foundation  year  with  many  common 
elements  within  and  across  Faculties 
could  be  explored  with  useful  results.  A 
general  education,  core  curriculum  or 
foundation  year  program  should  not  be 
confused,  however,  with  a  binary  system 
which  would  segregate  students  into  two 
classes  -  one  with  standard  admission 
qualifications  and  the  other  with  non- 
standard admission  qualifications.  There 
is  a  danger  of  creating  distinct  classes 
not  only  of  students  but  of  their  teachers 
by  making  a  separation  between  general 
education  and  regular  programs.  The 
Commission  believes  that  first-year  or 
foundation-year  courses  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  and  taught  directly  by  the  best 
faculty  Carleton  has  to  offer. 

Moreover,  any  substitute  based 
on  the  admission  of  large  numbers  of 
unmotivated,  poorly  prepared  students 
will  simply  perpetuate  the  current 
pressure  of  numbers  and  reinforce  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in 
suggesting  a  better  balanced  student- 
faculty  ratio  across  the  University,  the 
Commission  is  not  recommending  a 
simple  overall  reduction  of  these  num- 
bers. The  University  cannot  ignore  the 
reality  that  resources  are  inextricably 
linked  to  enrolment  numbers  and  are 
unlikely  to  become  disentangled  in  the 
near  future.  Thus,  along  with  ensuring 


that  appropriate  numbers  of  students  can 
be  accommodated  in  each  Faculty,  the 
Commission  suggests  the  University 
consider  innovative  ways  of  providing 
faculty  with  instructional  development. 


4  Academic  Consequences  of  Increasing  Enrolments  ♦ 

Many  representations  to  the  Commission  from  faculty  and  others 
raised  the  issue  of  the  academic  consequences  of  enrolling  large 
numbers  of  students  in  arts  and  social  sciences.  The  Commission 
recommends  that  these  consequences  be  studied.  The  academic 
implications  of  relying  on  graduate  and,  in  some  cases,  under- 
graduate teaching  assistants  as  primary  instructors  of  first-year 
students  should  be  examined  carefully  and,  wherever  possible, 
avoided.  Machine-graded  multiple  choice  testing  systems  which 
have  the  advantage  of  accommodating  larger  numbers  of  students 
in  the  evaluation  process  should  also  be  re-considered  especially 
with  respect  to  their  usefulness  or  otherwise  as  teaching  and 
learning  tools.  Technology-driven  methods  of  student  evaluation 
can  only  have  a  negative  impact  on  writing  and  research  require- 
ments for  first-year  students.  Of  concern  also  is  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  qualified  instructors  for  the  undergraduates  and 
the  decline  of  the  Library's  capacity  to  maintain  its  serials  and 
monographs  collections  in  light  of  increased  numbers  of  students. 


technology  and  assistance  to  better 
manage  and  cope  with  large  classes,  and 
to  work  out  a  program  whereby  existing 
faculty  teaching  loads  can  be  managed 
efficiently. 

The  Commission  noted  that 
while  some  Faculties  have  felt  increasing 
pressure  as  a  result  of  a  rise  in  the 
student-faculty  ratio,  others  can  and  are 
willing  to  accommodate  more  students. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  undergradu- 
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ate  enrolment  in  the  Faculty  of  Science 
which  experienced  a  downward  trend  in 
enrolment  for  a  number  of  years,  al- 
though this  seems  now  to  have  been 
reversed. 

The  Commission  is  cognizant 
that  particular  suggestions  may  have  far- 
reaching  implications  for  the  University, 
in  both  the  short  and  long  terms.  Student 
enrolment  numbers  are  at  the  very  core 
of  determining  levels  of  government 
support.  Nonetheless,  the  Commission  is 
of  the  view  that,  as  the  tables  in  Chapter 
Two  indicate,  Carleton's  institutional 
structure  has  become  badly  skewed  by 
the  massive  intake  of  general  arts  stu- 
dents and  that  planning  has  not  taken 
this  sufficiently  into  account.  In  the  long 
term,  the  University  must  rationalize  its 
course  offerings,  faculty,  staff,  student 
ratios,  and  physical  and  financial  re- 
sources to  achieve  an  optimum  balance. 
To  successfully  traverse  the  next  50 
years,  Carleton  must  address  these  issues 
today. 

Program  Monitoring  ♦  The 

excellence  of  graduate  programs  is 
evaluated  on  a  regular  basis  by  the 
Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies. 
The  assessment  takes  into  account  the 
quality  of  research,  personnel,  publica- 
tions, and  other  resources.  A  similar 
periodic  evaluation  of  the  undergraduate 
programs  is  not  currently  the  norm 
either  internally  or  externally. 


The  Commission  strongly 
recommends  that  periodic  assessments 
of  all  undergraduate  programs  be  under- 
taken.' In  the  long  term,  the  benefits  of 
these  periodic  evaluations  far  outweigh 
the  cost  to  the  University.  The  assess- 
ment will  identify  particular  goals  and 
standards  within  each  unit,  program 
and/or  department.  The  information 
gathered  would  provide  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  the  21st  century. 
The  Commission  believes  that  a  compre- 
hensive self-initiated  undergraduate 
program  review  will  demonstrate  the 
University's  accountability  for  excel- 
lence to  the  community. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Commission 
that  the  quality  assessment  of  under- 
graduate programs  and  the  rationaliza- 
tion of  enrolment  numbers  be  under- 
taken as  independent,  parallel  activities. 
Furthermore,  the  Commission  also 
recommends  rigorous  adherence  to 
existing  in-course  academic  standards 
and  regulations  across  all  units  of  the 
University.  Definitions  of  what  is  excel- 
lent cannot  be  seen  to  vary  depending  on 
the  circumstances. 

Research  Infrastructure  ♦  One 
of  the  measures  of  excellence  is  the 
infrastructure  which  supports  it.  The 
Commission  noted  that  a  commitment  to 
excellence  obliges  the  University  to 
provide  the  resources  with  which  to 


Professor  T.K.  Rymes,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  strongly  disagrees  with  this  recommendation. 
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achieve  this  mandate.  It  requires  an 
active  response,  constantly  renewed. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  area  of 
research  infrastructure.  Research  facili- 
ties need  constant  monitoring  and 
continuous  evaluation  to  respond  to 
changes  in  technology  and  emerging 
fields  of  scholarship  and  to  changes  in 
those  areas  of  strength  in  the  University. 

In  particular,  the  Library  is  a 
priority  for  such  planned  responses  at 
both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels.  A  major  research  university,  even 
one  with  abundant  possibilities  for 
shared  resources  in  the  region,  can  only 
maintain  its  status  if  its  library  continues 
to  receive  sufficient  resources  to  develop 
its  capacity  in  responding  to  new  re- 
quirements. The  University  must  meet 
this  challenge  as  it  enters  the  21st 
century. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  infor- 
mation technologies  and  the  changing 
economics  of  scholarly  publishing,  there 
will  be  fundamental  changes  in  the 
library  of  the  future.  The  physical  format 
of  library  materials  will  become  more 
varied  as,  for  example,  the  traditional 
learned  journal  may  be  replaced  or 
augmented  by  a  variety  of  electronic 
formats.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
traditional  journals  are  still  the  favoured 
form  of  scholarly  communication.  The 
prices  charged  by  publishers,  especially 
European  ones,  for  serials  subscriptions 
have  skyrocketed  in  recent  years,  se- 


verely compromising  the  Library's 
capacity  to  serve  its  community. 

Carleton's  Library  is  part  of  a 
network  of  regional,  national,  and 
international  information  sources  that 
are  increasingly  interdependent  and 
linked  by  a  growing  technological  web. 
In  the  future,  the  Library  will  be  the 
principal  point  of  access  to  information, 
both  in  print  and  in  digital  form,  rather 
than  a  warehouse  of  all  printed  informa- 
tion that  might  possibly  be  needed. 
Information  resources  will  become  more 
widely  available  to  the  users  in  their 
homes  and  offices  as  we  move  toward 
the  concept  of  a  library  without  walls. 
The  role  of  the  librarian  will  shift 
increasingly  to  directing  the  user  to 
information  resources  beyond  the 
Library  and  to  educating  the  student  in 
how  to  use  these  resources. 

The  Library  needs  sufficient 
resources  to  maintain  its  monograph 
acquisitions  and  its  serial  collections, 
and  to  invest  in  the  new  technologies 
while  continuing  to  provide  many  of  the 
traditional  services  that  are  provided 
today.  Investment  in  technology  is 
critical  to  the  continuing  development  of 
CUBE,  the  Library's  on-line  catalogue, 
and  to  any  future  marketing  of  the 
Carleton  Library  System.  The  Library 
currently  supports  the  three  Canadian 
military  college  libraries  as  customers  of 
our  Library  System  software. 
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♦  Endowments  for  Research  ♦ 

The  Commission  was  impressed  by  the 
positive  impact  which  the  new  Carleton 
Art  Gallery  has  had.  Funded  by  gifts 
from  friends  of  Carleton  University, 
including  donations  and  loans  of 
important  collections,  the  Gallery  will 
not  only  be  a  welcoming  public  space  on 
campus  but  will  also  increase  the 
research  capability  of  the  University  in 
art  history  and  connected  fields.  Carle- 
ton needs  more  space  for  celebration  like 
the  Art  Gallery  as  a  tangible  expression 
of  the  intangible  contribution  which  gifts 
of  the  spirit  make  to  the  life  of  the 
University. 

Other  opportunities  for  research-related 
facilities  supported  by  endowments 
include  equipment  funds  (everything 
from  electron  microscopes  to  language 
laboratory  tapes),  library  gifts,  scholar- 
ships, special  services  for  students, 
faculty  and  staff,  and  alumni  sponsor- 
ship of  events  and  installations. 


The  technologies  of  the  informa- 
tion-processing age  require  Carleton  to 
review  and  update  its  computing  infra- 
structure. Communication  technology  is 
a  critical  area  which  must  be  seen  as  an 
important  teaching  and 
research  tool.  The 
possibilities  for  facili- 
tating scholarly  com- 
munication are  seem- 
ingly boundless. 
Scholars  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  can 
exchange  information 
by  simple  access  to 
their  keyboards.  Al- 
though Carleton  has 
already  implemented 
many  technological 
innovations,  there  is  a 
need  to  expand  the  use 
of  computing  and 
communication  tech- 
nologies. 

Laboratory 
equipment  is  also  in 
need  of  upgrading. 
Outdated  and  obsolete 
'  """  -'"^  equipment  is  adequate 
neither  for  research  purposes  nor  for 
teaching.  Given  that  one  of  Carleton's 
traditional  advantages  has  been  its 
"hands-on"  approach  to  the  student  use 
of  laboratory  equipment,  renewal  of  this 
element  of  the  infrastructure  is  essential. 


In  the  present  fiscal  atmosphere, 
it  may  appear  tempting  for  the  Univer- 
sity to  separate  research  and  teaching 
functions.  The  Commission  believes 
strongly  that  research  and  teaching  are 
two  faces  of  a  single  coin  which  cannot 
be  separated. 

In  renewing  the  research  infra- 
structure of  the  University,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  address  the  financial  question.  As 
educational  institutions  cannot  be 
optimistic  about  overwhelming  support 
from  governments,  Carleton,  like  other 
universities,  must  look  to  the  public  for 
support.  In  the  light  of  the  success  of 
Carleton's  recent  fundraising  campaign, 
the  Commission  urges  the  University  to 
identify  research  infrastructure  targets  in 
future  campaigns. 

Recognizing  Achievements  ♦  In 
the  context  of  a  university,  there  is  an 
understanding  that  everyone  will  do 
their  best  to  make  the  institution  achieve 
its  basic  goal  of  providing  the  best 
possible  education  to  students  and 
producing  excellent  research.  Just  as  this 
understanding  obliges  Carleton  to 
provide  a  congenial  environment  for  its 
employees  to  perform  their  best,  it  is  also 
essential  that  employees  contribute  their 
best  effort  to  the  University.  This  under- 
scores the  need  for  regular  review  of 
University  employees  and  other  account- 
ability procedures. 
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The  Commission  is  of  the  view 
that  an  outstanding  contribution  by  an 
employee  deserves  recognition.  The 
contribution  benefits  the  University  and 
the  recognition  honours  the  contributor 
and  encourages  further  contribution. 
These  contributions  may  be  in  the  fields 
of  teaching,  learning,  research  or  support 
service.  Carleton  already  has  a  number  of 
ways  of  recognizing  excellence.  The 
University  must  consider  ways  of 
improving  and  expanding  these 
schemes. 

In  the  case  of  the  faculty,  the 
Commission  believes  that  recognition  of 
outstanding  performance  should  be 
based  solely  on  the  highest  standard  of 
scholarly  achievement,  without  any 
quota  for  any  segment  of  the  University 
or  the  use  of  any  form  of  non-scholarly 
criteria.  The  measure  of  underachieve- 
ment  should  also  be  taken  seriously. 
Thus,  the  provisions  of  the  Collective 
Agreement  with  the  faculty  dealing  with 
the  award  of  the  Career  Development 
Increment  must  be  scrupulously  en- 
forced. 

The  Commission  believes  that 
one  effective  way  to  reward  a  faculty 
member  for  outstanding  performance 
would  be  the  appointment  of  that  faculty 
member  to  a  Faculty  Chair  for  a  fixed 
term  not  exceeding  two  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  distinction  of  holding  such 
a  Chair,  the  conditions  of  being 


appointed  to  the  position  may  include 
extra  teaching  and  research  assistance. 
The  merit  of  such  a  Chair  for  a  fixed 
term,  neither  easily  nor  regularly 
awarded,  should  provide  a  way  to 
reward  excellence  and  draw  attention  to 
the  University's  distinguished  members 
which  can  be  a  source  of  pride  for 
Carleton.  The  Commission  strongly 
believes  that  recognizing  merit  is  an 
essential  management  practice  if  excel- 
lence is  to  be  effectively  pursued. 

Rotating  studentships  or  fellow- 
ships could  be  awarded  to  outstanding 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
while  study  leave  opportunities  could 
recognize  support  staff  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  life  of 
the  University.  The  University  may  also 
wish  to  associate  alumni  with  these 
initiatives  as  donors  or  sponsors,  thus 
involving  the  wider  community  in 
recognizing  Carleton's  excellence. 

Recruiting  Excellence  ♦  The 
Commission  urges  the  University  to 
redouble  its  efforts  to  recruit  the  most 
highly  qualified  faculty  and  students. 
Excellence  in  scholarship  depends  on 
it.  All  students  who  apply  for  admission 
to  Carleton's  programs  must  demonstrate 
their  qualifications.  There  are,  however, 
two  ways  to  do  this.  For  some  of  the 
places,  the  criteria  of  admission  are 
those  of  standard  evaluation  admissions, 
that  is,  admission  based  competitively 
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on  grades  obtained  in  the  final  years  of 
secondary  school.  The  criteria  for  the 
remaining  places  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  Four. 


Undergraduate  Mentoring  for  Excellence 

Just  as  the  University  has  an  obligation  to  provide  an  adequate 
learning  environment  and  to  support  students  who  are  struggling  for 
one  reason  or  another  in  their  academic  programs,  once  highly- 
qualified  students  are  admitted,  they  too  should  receive  encourage- 
ment from  the  University  to  continue  to  excel.  The  Commission 
suggests  that  an  expansion  of  an  undergraduate  mentoring  program 
for  gifted  students,  a  system  of  peer  support,  particularly  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  perhaps  using  the  best  features  of  the  collegial  "don" 
system  or  structured  group  meetings  or  seminars,  would  be  useful 
and  beneficial.  To  bear  fruit  such  a  program  must  be  put  into  place 
early  so  as  to  become  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  University  and  a 
concrete  expression  of  its  care  for  the  intellectual  well-being  of  its 
students. 


For  undergraduates  applying 
according  to  standard  evaluation  admis- 
sions criteria,  the  University  must  make 
it  a  priority  to  aggressively  recruit  the 
very  best  of  these  students  to  all  pro- 
grams. Recruitment  practices  in  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  and  Social  Sciences 
should  be  redesigned  to  move  them 
closer  to  those  of  the  Faculties  of  Engi- 
neering and  Science.  A  more  active 
outreach  program  by  academic  units, 
especially  in  arts  and  social  sciences,  for 
students  in  local  high  schools  is  neces- 


sary to  better  motivate  them  to  prepare 
intellectually  for  Carleton.  A  more 
sustained  institutional  dialogue  with 
high  schools,  school  boards,  and  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  is  also  strongly  encouraged  by 
the  Commission  as  a  way  of  tackling  this 
issue. 

We  suggest  that  the  University 
adopt  a  consultative  mechanism  with 
academic  units  well  in  advance  of 
recruitment  efforts  which  would  give 
direction  to  the  recruiting  and  admis- 
sions offices.  This  consultative  process, 
perhaps  based  on  the  results  of  the 
survey  called  for  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
would  identify  target  areas,  including 
student  recruitment  outside  Carleton's 
regular  catchment  area,  and  desirable 
student  profiles. 

The  Commission  believes  that 
no  matter  what  the  immediate  financial 
incentives  are  for  taking  in  large  num- 
bers of  undergraduate  students,  the 
University  should  admit  only  as  many  as 
are  qualified  or  its  faculty  can  teach 
effectively  while  still  carrying  out 
research  and  supervising  graduate 
students.  The  changes  suggested  above 
will  help  to  change  Carleton's  image  to  a 
scholarship-intensive  one  where  the 
value  added  to  the  student  is  the  excel- 
lence of  the  education  he  or  she  receives. 
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Chapter  Three 


♦  RECOMMENDATIONS  ♦ 


Recommendation  1 

The  University  should  ask  individual  academic  units  to  prepare  an  enrolment  plan  for 
each  of  the  programs  administered  by  them.  As  part  of  the  planning  process,  enrol- 
ment plans  should  be  discussed  by  the  Faculties  concerned  and  the  Senate  before 
being  sent  to  the  administration  for  long-range  planning  and  implementation. 

Recommendation  2 

The  University  should  establish  a  procedure  for  systematic  review  and  evaluation  at 
regular  intervals  of  those  of  its  undergraduate  programs  that  are  currently  not  subject 
to  external  review^.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  way  first-year  students  in 
all  Faculties  are  taught,  evaluated,  and  provided  with  necessary  resources. 

Recommendation  3 

The  University  should  take  active  steps  to  strengthen  research  infrastructure  including 
equipment,  computers,  and  laboratories.  To  raise  funds  required  to  achieve  this,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  the  University  consider  identifying  research  infrastruc- 
ture targets  in  its  future  fundraising  campaigns. 

Recommendation  4 

The  University  should  take  active  steps  to  provide  the  Library  with  sufficient  re- 
sources to  maintain  its  collection  and  services  and  to  respond  to  new  requirements 
and  technologies. 

Recommendation  5 

The  University  should  reinforce  its  existing  programs  and  institute  new  programs  for 
rewarding  excellence  in  teaching,  research,  learning,  and  the  delivery  of  support 
services. 

Recommendation  6 

The  University  should  ensure  that  regular  performance  reviews  for  all  employees,  in 
teaching  and  administration,  are  carried  out  with  rigour.  The  provision  governing 
whether  faculty  members  earn  annual  Career  Development  Increments  should  be 
enforced. 

Recommendation  7 

The  University  should  commit  resources  and  effort  to  the  recruitment  of  the  best- 
qualified  students  possible  in  all  its  programs  and  to  develop  and  implement  effective 
student  recruitment  programs. 

Recommendation  8 

The  University  should  provide  special  academic  support  programs  for  highly  quali- 
fied students  including  such  support  as  rotating  undergraduate  studentships,  an 
undergraduate  mentoring  program,  and  a  system  of  peer  support  using  structured 
group  meetings. 
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Chapter  Four 


Enacting  Equity  in  Education 


^^l^^^r  arleton  University  has  a  long- 
standing  commitment  to  equity  in 
education,  that  is,  the  practice  of  offering 
educational  opportunities  to  individuals 
excluded  from  post-secondary  education 
by  barriers  inherent  in  "standard"  routes 
of  entry.  Although  this  value  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  variety  of  ways  over  the 
past  50  years,  it  remains  fundamental  to 
the  Commission's  belief  that  equity  is 
one  of  the  pillars  upon  which  the  Uni- 
versity is  built  and  that  challenges  and 
changes  over  the  next  50  years  may 
demand  new  ways  to  maintain  this  as  a 
fundamental  value  for  the  whole  Univer- 
sity. 

The  University's  chief  mecha- 
nism for  ensuring  equity  in  the  past,  at 
least  as  practised  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Social  Sciences,  has  been  through  a 
policy  of  so-called  "open  admissions." 
Driven  by  economic  and  public  policy 
factors,  Carleton's  admissions  policy  has 
been  unimaginative  in  its  primary 
reliance  on  universal  access  as  a  means 
of  achieving  equity.  Although  high- 
school-leaving  marks  are  the  main  basis 
on  which  to  assess  the  admission  of 
traditional  students,  they  are  an  umeli- 
able  instrument  for  ensuring  equity  and 
diversity.  Our  use  of  alternative  indica- 
tors, on  the  other  hand,  has  been  ex- 


tremely limited  and  other  efforts  to 
ensure  equity  at  Carleton  have  been 
sporadic. 

Specifically,  the  institution  has 
failed  to  provide  sufficient  attention  to 
the  active  recruitment  of  targeted  groups. 
For  example,  according  to  Statistics 
Canada  data  for  1990,  in  Canadian 
universities,  45.0%  of  degree  students  at 
the  undergraduate  level  are  male  and 
55.0%  are  female.*  Carleton  figures  for 
the  same  year  show  that  53.0%  of  the 
degree  students  at  the  undergraduate 
level  are  male  and  47.0%  are  female.^ 
Some  programs  are  more  skewed  al- 
though this  too  reflects  a  national 
pattern.  For  example,  only  11.1%  of 
Carleton's  Bachelor  of  Engineering 
students  are  women  as  are  only  34.8%  of 
students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
program,  while  in  the  Bachelor  of 
Journalism  program  71.9%  of  the  stu- 
dents are  female  and  in  the  Bachelor  of 
Social  Work  program  92.2%  are  female.^ 
This  compares  to  national  figmres  of 
14.3%  in  undergraduate  engineering 
programs,  35.8%  in  science  programs, 
83.0%  in  journalism,  and  66.2%  in 
social  work  programs.  ■*  There  may  be 
many  explanations  for  this  situation  but 
currently  only  limited  efforts  are  focused 
by  the  University  on  ways  to  address 


'  Statistics  Canada,  Universities:  Enrolment  and  Degrees  1990  (Ottawa:  Ministry  of  Supply  and  Services,  1991), 
Table  7,  p.  43. 

^  Carleton  University  Data  Book.  1990-91,  p.  22. 

^  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1990-91,  p.  22  and  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1991-92.  p.  22.  Note  that  figures 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  are  for  1991-92  since  the  program  did  not  exist  in  1990-91. 

^  Statistics  Canada,  Universities:  Enrolment  and  Degrees  1990  (Ottawa:  Ministry  of  Supply  and  Services,  1991), 
Table  7,  p.  43.  Calculations  for  engineering  exclude  programs  in  architecture,  forestry,  and  landscape  architecture. 
Calculations  for  science  exclude  programs  in  agriculture,  household  science,  and  veterinary  medicine. 
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these  inequities  through  recruitment.  * 
Indeed,  Table  4.1  reflects  the  fact  that  in 
all  programs  Carleton  ranks  last  or  next 
to  last  among  Ontario  universities  in 
recruiting  women  from  Ontario  high 
schools  in  1991-92.  Even  Waterloo, 
known  for  its  traditionally  male  pro- 
grams in  science  and  engineering,  ranks 
higher  in  all  program  areas. 

The  active  recruitment  of 
defined  groups  -  in  particular  women  - 
would  have  two  beneficial  effects.  The 
first  is  that  it  would  actually  provide  a 
positive  mechanism  for  enacting  equity. 
The  second  is  the  likelihood  that  active 
recruitment  of  this  sort  would  bring  the 
strongest  students  to  Carleton.  As  Table 
4.2  shows,  for  example,  there  is  clear 
gender  imbalance  in  the  marks  on  entry 
of  men  and  women.  Of  those  entering 
arts  and  social  sciences  in  1990,  as  the 
entry  marks  rose,  so  too  did  the  percent- 
age of  the  group  which  was  female. 

Carleton  University  has  not 
provided  consistent  and  effective  aca- 
demic support  to  students  admitted  to 
Carleton  via  universal  access  routes.  The 
data  in  Table  4.3  send  a  number  of 
important  messages,  none  of  which  can 
be  ignored.  One  is  that  the  data  show  a 
direct  relationship  between  secondary 
school  marks  on  entry  and  performance 
in  university  measured  by  academic 
status  at  the  end  of  the  student's  first 


year  of  study.  Thus  students  admitted 
with  marks  of  80%  or  better  show  little 
trouble  in  satisfying  program  standards, 
no  matter  to  which  program  they  are 
admitted  or  how  exacting  the  standards. 

The  data  also  demonstrate, 
however,  that  the  open  admissions 
policy  also  achieves  some  success  with 
39.6%  of  the  lowest  scoring  students 
entering  the  B.A.  pass  program  meeting 
the  program  standards  in  their  first  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  failing  to 
achieve  minimum  standards  to  continue 
in  course  are  not  only  proportionately 
greater  at  the  low  marks  end  of  both  pass 
and  honours  B.A.  admissions,  they  also 
represent  larger  numbers  of  students.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  only  51.9%  of 
students  are  admitted  to  the  B.A.  pass 
program  on  the  basis  of  Ontario  high- 
school-leaving  marks.  The  remaining, 
almost  half,  of  these  students  are  admit- 
ted as  mature  students,  transfers  from 
other  programs  or  other  institutions  or 
are  admitted  from  other  provinces  and 
countries.^ 

The  data  show  that  high-school- 
leaving  marks  are  a  good  predictor  of 
success  rate  in  the  three  programs  where 
statistical  evidence  is  available.  How- 
ever, they  also  show  that  in  one  of  these 
programs  (the  B.A.  pass)  a  significant 
(-40%)  proportion  of  low-marks  entrants 
are  successful.  It  then  becomes  a  relevant 


'  The  1991-92  and  1992-93  Carleton  figures  show  female  representation  at  47.5%  and  47.0%,  respectively. 

^  A  breakdown  of  these  figures  shows  the  following:  14.1%  are  internal  transfers,  11.7%  mature  matriculants,  10.8% 
admitted  from  other  post-secondary  institutions,  8.3%  admitted  on  the  basis  of  Admission  Committee  decisions, 
and  3.2%  admitted  from  high  schools  in  other  provinces  or  countries. 
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Table  4.1 


Applicants  to  Ontario  Universities  from  Ontario  High 
Schools  by  Program  and  Sex,  1991-92 


ARTS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
University  (First  Choice)  Male 

% 

Female 

% 

Total 

Rank 
(%  F) 

Brock 

224 

33.2% 

450 

66.8% 

674 

(2) 

Carleton 

965 

53.3% 

847 

46.7% 

1,812 

(15) 

Guelph 

648 

37.2% 

1,093 

62.8% 

1,741 

(6) 

Lakehead 

114 

44.7% 

141 

55.3% 

255 

(14) 

Laurentian 

282 

38.4% 

453 

61.6% 

735 

(7) 

McMaster 

352 

32.9% 

717 

67.1% 

1,069 

(1) 

Ottawa 

567 

33.4% 

1,129 

66.6% 

1,696 

(3) 

Queen's 

523 

39.6% 

799 

60.4% 

1,322 

(10) 

Toronto 

1,372 

38.8% 

2,168 

61.2% 

3,540 

(9) 

Trent 

186 

35.4% 

339 

64.6% 

525 

(5) 

Waterloo 

470 

34.4% 

896 

65.6% 

1,366 

(4) 

Western 

1,254 

42.2% 

1,721 

57.8% 

2,975 

(13) 

Windsor 

541 

40.8% 

785 

59.2% 

1,326 

(11) 

York 

1,944 

38.4% 

3,123 

61 .6% 

5,067 

(7) 

Wilfrid  Laurier 

641 

41.0% 

924 

59.0% 

1,565 

(12) 

Total 

10,083 

39.3% 

15,585 

60.7% 

25,668 

SCIENCE 

Rank 

University  (First  Choice) 

Male 

% 

Female 

% 

Total 

(%F) 

Brock 

123 

64.7% 

67 

35.3% 

190 

(12) 

Carleton 

152 

66.7% 

76 

33.3% 

228 

(14) 

Guelph 

469 

45.3% 

567 

54.7% 

1,036 

(1) 

Lakehead 

58 

65.2% 

31 

34.8% 

89 

(13) 

Laurentian 

73 

61.9% 

45 

38.1% 

118 

(9) 

McMaster 

332 

46.4% 

383 

53.6% 

715 

(2) 

Ottawa 

205 

55.6% 

164 

44.4% 

369 

(8) 

Queen's 

333 

49.8% 

336 

50.2% 

669 

(3) 

Toronto 

1,126 

53.6% 

975 

46.4% 

2,101 

(6) 

Trent 

36 

52.2% 

33 

47.8% 

69 

(4) 

Waterloo 

322 

53.0% 

285 

47.0% 

607 

(5) 

Western 

579 

55.4% 

467 

44.6% 

1046 

(7) 

Windsor 

129 

63.9% 

73 

36.1% 

202 

(11) 

York 

264 

62.1% 

161 

37.9% 

425 

(10) 

Wilfrid  Laurier 

88 

68.2% 

41 

31.8% 

129 

(15) 

Total 

4,289 

53.7% 

3,704 

46.3% 

7,993 
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ENGINEERING  Rank 
University  (First  Choice)    Male  %     Female  %       Total      (%  F) 


Brock 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

Carleton 

242 

92.4% 

20 

7.6% 

262 

(10) 

Guelph 

85 

68.5% 

39 

31 .5% 

124 

(1) 

Lakehead 

54 

85.7% 

9 

14.3% 

63 

(6) 

Laurentian 

35 

94.6% 

2 

5.4% 

37 

(11) 

McMaster 

312 

88.1% 

42 

11.9% 

354 

(9) 

Ottawa 

200 

84.7% 

36 

15.3% 

236 

(5) 

Queen's 

378 

77.8% 

108 

22.2% 

486 

(2) 

Toronto 

1,017 

84.4% 

188 

15.6% 

1,205 

(4) 

Trent 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

Waterloo 

1,098 

87.1% 

162 

12.9% 

1,260 

(8) 

Western 

182 

86.3% 

29 

13.7% 

211 

(7) 

Windsor 

114 

82.0% 

25 

18.0% 

139 

(3) 

York 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

Wilfrid  Laurier 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

Total 

3,717 

84.9% 

660 

15.1% 

4,377 

BUSINESS 

Rank 

University  (First  Choice) 

Male 

% 

Female 

% 

Total 

(%  F) 

Brock 

312 

60.6% 

203 

39.4% 

515 

(6) 

Carleton 

204 

66.2% 

104 

33.8% 

308 

(12) 

Guelph 

298 

64.2% 

166 

35.8% 

464 

(9) 

Lakehead 

47 

71.2% 

19 

28.8% 

66 

(13) 

Laurentian 

89 

64.5% 

49 

35.5% 

138 

(10) 

McMaster 

315 

59.8% 

212 

40.2% 

527 

(4) 

Ottawa 

212 

54.6% 

176 

45.4% 

388 

(2) 

Queen's 

210 

55.9% 

166 

44.1% 

376 

(3) 

Toronto 

808 

53.1% 

715 

46.9% 

1,523 

(1) 

Trent 

58 

59.8% 

39 

40.2% 

97 

(4) 

Waterloo 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

Western 

390 

63.8% 

221 

36.2% 

611 

(8) 

Windsor 

261 

64.9% 

141 

35.1% 

402 

(11) 

York 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

na 

Wilfrid  Laurier 

707 

62.4% 

426 

37.6% 

1,133 

(7) 

Total 

3,911 

59.7% 

2,637 

40.3% 

6,548 

Source:    Ontario  Universities'  Applications  Centre  Data  Base,  1991-92. 

Notes:     1.  The  above  tables  includes  only  applicants  from  Year  5  of  Ontario  high  schools. 

2.  Arts  and  Social  Sciences  excludes  Music,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Journalism,  Social 
Work,  Education,  Business,  Journalism  and  Other  Adminsitration. 

3.  Science  includes  Computer  Science  but  excludes  Agriculture,  Household  Science, 
Architecture,  Forestry,  Landscape  Architecture,  Mathematics,  Environmental  Studies 
and  Health  Sciences. 

4.  Engineering  excludes  Architecture  and  Industrial  Design. 

Office  of  Planning  Analysis  and  Statistics  (CPAS)  June  30, 1993 
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Table  4.2 


Admission  Average  of  Direct  Entrants  from 
Ontario  High  Schools  by  Sex, 
Academic  Programs  in  Arts  and  Social  Sciences, 
Carleton  University,  1991-92 


ALL  PROGRAMS: 


IVIale 

Female 

Total 

Admission  Average: 

# 

% 

# 

% 

57.0%  -  59.9% 

na 

1 

100.0% 

1 

60.0%  -  64.9% 

395 

63.6% 

226 

36.4% 

621 

65.0%  -  69.9% 

527 

53.0% 

467 

47.0% 

994 

70.0%  -  79.9% 

456 

45.1% 

556 

54.9% 

1012 

80.0%-100.0% 

137 

38.6% 

218 

61.4% 

355 

Total 

1515 

50.8% 

1468 

49.2% 

2983 

B.A.  PASS: 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Admission  Average: 

# 

% 

# 

% 

57.0%  -  59.9% 

na 

1 

100.0% 

1 

60.0%  -  64.9% 

393 

63.5% 

226 

36.5% 

619 

65.0%  -  69.9% 

20 

42.6% 

27 

57.4% 

47 

70.0%  -  79.9% 

8 

47.1% 

9 

52.9% 

17 

80.0%-100.0% 

1 

100.0% 

na 

1 

Total 

422 

61.6% 

263 

38.4% 

685 

B.A.  HONOURS: 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Admission  Average: 

# 

% 

# 

% 

57.0%  -  59.9% 

na 

na 

60.0%  -  64.9% 

1 

100.0% 

na 

1 

65.0%  -  69.9% 

434 

51.4% 

410 

48.6% 

844 

70.0%  -  79.9% 

330 

42.9% 

439 

57.1% 

769 

80.0%-100.0% 

54 

36.2% 

95 

63.8% 

149 

Total 

819 

46.5% 

944 

53.5% 

1763 

OTHER  (HON)  PROGRAMS: 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Admission  Average: 

# 

% 

# 

% 

57.0%  -  59.9% 

na 

na 

60.0%  -  64.9% 

1 

100.0% 

na 

1 

65.0%  -  69.9% 

73 

70.9% 

30 

29.1% 

103 

70.0%  -  79.9% 

118 

52.2% 

108 

47.8% 

226 

80.0%-100.0% 

82 

40.0% 

123 

60.0% 

205 

Total 

274 

51.2% 

261 

48.8% 

535 

Source:  Data  extracted  from  the  1991-92  year-end  student-records  data  base. 


Notes:    1.  Includes  all  students  registered  in  the  Fall- Winter  Session 
(including  withdrawals)  with  a  calculable  average. 

2.  Other  Programs  include  B.Comm.,  B.J.,  B.P.A.,  B.Mus.,  and  B.S.W. 
Office  of  Planning  Analysis  and  Statistics  (CPAS)  June  4, 1993 
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Table  4.3 


Relationship  between  Admission  Average  and  Academic  Standing 

at  the  End  of  One  Year  of  Study, 
Arts  and  Social  Sciences  Programs,  Carleton  University,  1991-92, 
Direct  Entrants  from  Ontario  High  School  Only 


B.A.  PASS:  Admission  Average 


Promotion  Category: 

60.0% 

-  64.9% 

65.0% 

-  69.9% 

70.0% 

-  79.9% 

80.0% 

or  Higher 

Total 

Met  Program  Standards 

165 

39.6% 

19 

59.4% 

6 

75.0% 

1 

100.0% 

191 

41 .7% 

On  Probation 

168 

40.3% 

8 

25.0% 

2 

25.0% 

0.0% 

178 

38.9% 

Debarred 

84 

20.1% 

5 

15.6% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

89 

19.4% 

Total 

417 

100.0% 

32 

100.0% 

8 

100.0% 

1 

100.0% 

458 

100.0% 

B.A.  HONOURS: 

Admission  Average 

Promotion  Category: 

60.0%  ■ 

64.9% 

65.0% 

J 

-  69.9% 

70.0% 

-  79.9% 

80.0% 

or  Higher 

Total 

Met  Program  Standards 

na 

104 

17.0% 

280 

46.2% 

124 

90.5% 

508 

37.5% 

Must  Transfer  to  B.A.  Pass 

(good  standing) 

na 

206 

33.6% 

200 

33.0% 

11 

8.0% 

417 

30.8% 

Subtotal 

na 

310 

50.6% 

480 

79.2% 

135 

98.5% 

925 

68.2% 

Must  Transfer  to  B.A.  Pass 

(on  probation) 

na 

215 

35.1% 

98 

16.2% 

2 

1.5% 

315 

23.2% 

Debarred 

na 

88 

14.4% 

28 

4.6% 

0.0% 

116 

8.6% 

Total 

na 

613 

100.0% 

606 

100.0% 

137 

100.0% 

1356 

100.0% 

OTHER  (HON)  PROGRAMS: 

Admission  Average 

Promotion  Category: 

60.0% 

-  64.9% 

65.0% 

-  69.9% 

70.0% 

-  79.9% 

80.0% 

or  Higher 

Total 

Met  Program  Standards 

0.0% 

10 

13.3% 

63 

35.2% 

124 

65.3% 

197 

44.3% 

Must  Transfer  Out 

1 

100.0% 

50 

66.7% 

108 

60.3% 

66 

34.7% 

225 

50.6% 

Subtotal 

1 

100.0% 

60 

80.0% 

171 

95.5% 

190 

100.0% 

422 

94.8% 

On  Probation 

0.0% 

0.0% 

1 

0.6% 

0.0% 

1 

0.2% 

Debarred 

0.0% 

15 

20.0% 

7 

3.9% 

0.0% 

22 

4.9% 

Total 

1 

100.0% 

75 

100.0% 

179 

100.0% 

190 

100.0% 

445 

100.0% 

Source:    Data  extracted  from  1991-92  year-end  student-records  data  base. 

Notes:    1.  Other  programs  include:  B.Comm.,  B.J.,  B.Mus.,  B.P.A.,  and  B.S.W. 

2.  Degree  programs  have  been  separated  in  this  table  since  some  promotion  categories  apply  only  to  certain 
programs  (e.g.,  "Must  Transfer  Out  of  Program"  and  "Must  Transfer  to  B.A.  Pass"). 

3.  The  data  in  this  table  exclude  cases  with  no  average  (N=43),  complete  withdrawals  (N=166),  and  those  with 
fewer  than  4.0  credits  and  no  academic  standing  decision  (N=558). 

4.  It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  programs  represented  in  this  table  have  the  same  proportion  of  their  admissions 
directly  from  Ontario  high  schools.  A  breakdown  of  admission  figures  in  this  data  base  shows  the  following: 


%  Ontario  HS 

N 

%  Ontario  HS 

N 

B.A.  Pass 

51.9% 

713 

B.Mus. 

68.8% 

11 

B.A.  Hons. 

91.4% 

1775 

B.P.A. 

92.9% 

79 

B.Comm. 

89.4% 

237 

B.S.W. 

17.9% 

5 

B.J. 

73.6% 

206 

Total 

75.9% 

3026 
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question  to  ask  ourselves  how  these 
potentially  successful  students  can  be 
identified. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  these  data  is  that  standard  evalua- 
tion admission  procedures  based  on  high 
school  marks  alone  are  not  adequate  in 
identifying  and  recruiting  all  students 
who  are  likely  to  succeed.  Nor  do 
standard  evaluation  procedures  help  in 
identifying  all  students  who  are  likely  to 
fail  to  maintain  required  standards. 
Taken  together  these  data,  unfortunately 
currently  available  only  for  arts  and 
social  sciences,  demonstrate  that  success 
depends  on  more  than  marks  on  admis- 
sion. Carleton  needs  to  refine  its  admis- 
sions procedures  to  identify  these 
students. 

There  is  a  clear  relationship 
between  doing  well  in  high  school  and 
first-year  results  but  standard  evaluation 
recruitment  does  not  necessarily  guaran- 
tee successful  students  in  university. 
Many  factors  can  affect  success  -  diffi- 
cult economic  circumstances,  for  exam- 
ple, often  require  students  to  work 
virtually  full-time  as  they  attend  univer- 
sity and  this  also  has  an  impact  on  their 
academic  performance.  Therefore, 
Carleton  should  redesign  its  program 
delivery  (teaching  and  learning  methods) 
to  maximize  equity  opportunities  within 
existing  financial  constraints. 


Recently,  the  University  has 
chosen  to  increase  enrolment  in  its 
instructional  television  courses  to  allow 
faculty  to  cope  with  larger  and  larger 
classes.  It  has  done  so  without  compara- 
bly increasing  teaching  assistant  re- 
sources and  production  quality. 

The  result  is  a  greater  distance 
between  the  instructor  and  the  learner, 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  learning 
process,  especially  for  first-year  stu- 
dents. For  this  reason,  the  Commission 
strongly  urges  that  the  University  place  a 
moratorium  on  the  expansion  of  course 
offerings  through  the  use  of  instructional 
television  until  the  academic  impact  of 
itv  at  Carleton  can  be  thoroughly  evalu- 
ated. The  University  should  also  ensure 
that  any  instruction  by  distance  or 
televised  means  be  guided  by  academic 
and  scholarly  programming  needs. 
Student  representations  to  the  Commis- 
sion were  generally  negative  about  the 
delivery  of  courses  through  instructional 
television.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends that  its  own  recommendations 
and  student  reservations  be  taken  into 
account  in  a  study  for  the  Vice-President 
(Academic)  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Instructional  Television. 

The  Commission  notes  that  the 
University  has  established  a  Teaching 
and  Learning  Resource  Centre  in  order  to 
give  faculty  access  to  materials  which 
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will  help  them  to  cope  with  teaching 
larger  classes.  The  purpose  of  the  Centre 
is  to  support  efforts  to  enhance  teaching 
and  learning  at  Carleton  in  all  Faculties 
at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels.  A  variety  of  teachers'  networks 
are  also  in  place  including  those  for 
electronic  communication  in  the  class- 
room, computers  in  the  classroom,  large- 
class  teaching,  new  faculty,  itv,  and 
media  in  the  classroom.  A  review  of  the 
Teaching  and  Learning  Resource  Centre 
must  also  be  made  so  as  to  make  its 
purpose,  its  cost,  and  its  undertakings 
absolutely  clear  to  the  University  com- 
munity. The  performance  of  the  Centre 
must  be  evaluated  openly  by  an  analysis 
like  those  by  which  other  institutional 
parts  of  the  University  are  judged. 

It  is  important  at  the  same  time 
that  the  University  address  the  on-going 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  the 
University's  core  of  part-time  students 
which  has  fallen  from  well  over  50%  in 
the  1950s  to  just  under  30%  today  (see 
Table  1.1).  It  is  necessary  to  maintain 
study  opportunities  and  academic 
support  services  for  part-time  students. 

The  Commission  notes  that  the 
impact  on  the  University  of  failing  to 
redesign  recruitment  and  admission 
practices  and  to  provide  adequate 
services  to  meet  the  academic  needs  of 
all  students  will  be  heightened  as  the 


provincial  government  moves  equity 
issues  once  more  to  the  top  of  the  agenda 
for  University  planning. 

In  order  for  Carleton  University 
to  develop  adequate  responses  to  both 
the  needs  of  provincial  programs  and  its 
own  concern  to  recruit  the  most  promis- 
ing students,  the  University  must  de- 
velop better  data  records  of  its  own.  The 
Commission  was  frustrated  by  the 
absence  of  sufficient  statistical  material 
to  measiu-e  basic  patterns  of  success  and 
failure  across  the  University.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  impossible  to  provide  any 
statistical  assessment  of  the  "value- 
added"  component  of  undergraduate 
education.  While  the  University  has 
such  data  in  its  student  records  system, 
it  has  not  assigned  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  captvu-e  these  data  in  a  form 
which  can  be  used  for  institutional 
research  purposes.  Moreover,  the  data 
presented  in  this  report,  for  which  the 
Commission  is  most  grateful  to  the 
Office  of  Planning  Analysis  and  Statis- 
tics and  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences, 
reflect  the  situation  in  two  Faculties 
only.  Any  program  evaluation,  whether 
of  admissions,  recruitment,  academic 
services,  equity,  and  so  on,  requires 
satisfactory  statistical  grounding. 

Addressing  these  shortcomings 
now  may  offer  great  opportunities  in  the 
University's  second  half-century.  Fur- 
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ther,  the  Commission  is  aware  that, 
while  all  programs  to  enact  equity  are 
not  necessarily  costly  in  terms  of  re- 
sources, some  will  call  for  greater 
expenditures.  We  consider  these  in- 
creased costs  worthwhile,  in  order  that 
the  dedication  to  equity  in  education 
could  be  translated  into  meaningful 
practice. 

Outreach  Recruitment  Based  on 
Demonstrated  Potential  ♦  Such  recruit- 
ment needs  to  target  several  different 
groups  which  deserve  equitable  treat- 
ment. Carleton  should  be  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  single  valid  profile 
for  potential  students;  to  assume  so  is  to 
forego  the  potential  benefits  deriving 
from  a  diverse  and  multi-talented 
student  body.  Therefore  recruitment  for 
some  students  must  go  beyond  simplistic 
reliance  on  standard  evaluation  proce- 
dures. 

Founded  on  the  basic  principle 
that  every  student  must  qualify  for 
admission  to  Carleton  University,  such 
"outreach  admissions"  should  be  based 
on  students'  provision  of  standard 
admissions  credentials  or  alternatives 
such  as  portfolios,  work  experience,  a 
personal  profile,  letters  of  reference,  etc., 
in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  high  school 
grades.  The  Commission  envisions  that 
such  an  admissions  program  would  be 
administered  at  the  Faculty  level,  and 


that  it  would  be  used  to  admit  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  students  to  each 
Faculty.  Students  admitted  by  this  route 
would  hold  a  "general"  admissions 
status  and  be  required  to  enrol  in  a 
program  with  some  core  curricular 
requirements.  Carleton  may  wish  to 
consider  establishing  a  special  Challenge 
College,  perhaps  in  partnership  with  the 
University  of  Ottawa  or  Algonquin 
College,  to  accommodate  these  students. 
The  possibility  of  obtaining  special 
government  funding  for  such  an  initia- 
tive, should  be  explored.  After  comple- 
tion of  first  year,  students  could  transfer, 
with  advanced  standing,  into  specific 
degree  programs.  The  Commission  is 
aware  that  models  already  exist  on 
Carleton's  campus  in  the  B.S.W.  and  M.J. 
admissions  programs.  It  is  the  Commis- 
sion's wish  that  this  program  would  be 
monitored  by  a  committee  of  the  Univer- 
sity Senate  on  advice  from  the  Equity 
Officer. 

The  Commission  acknowledges 
that  the  effort  involved  in  scrutinizing 
applicants  in  the  comprehensive  fashion 
we  have  suggested  will  require  addi- 
tional resources  -  both  to  manage  the 
program  and  to  compensate  for  teaching 
time  lost  to  units  whose  faculty  partici- 
pate in  the  evaluative  process;  however, 
the  Commission  believes  that  the  prov- 
ince may  be  willing  to  assist  the  Univer- 
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sity  to  meet  the  additional  needs  of  an 
equity  admissions  program.  We  encour- 
age the  University  administration  to  seek 
such  funding.  Indeed,  the  Commission 
has  serious  reservations  about  the 
University's  capacity  to  develop  and 
enact  such  a  program  without  additional 
supports.  Li  keeping  with  our  desire  to 
maintain  equal  strength  among  the 
University's  four  pillars,  we  suggest  that 
no  such  program  be  initiated  unless  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  quality  program 
delivery,  despite  additional  demands  on 
existing  resources. 

While  supporting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  equity  admis- 
sions program  the  Commission  also 
recognizes  the  role  played  by  students 
who  embody  the  University's  traditional 
dedication  to  flexibility  in  learning  and 
life-long  learning.  Consequently,  the 
Commission  supports  the  admission  of 
mature  and  special  students  to  whom 
Carleton  has  traditionally  been  open. 

Democratic  Recruitment  4 
A  second  category  of  student  whose 
recruitment  must  become  a  priority  if 
equity  is  to  be  achieved  is  that  of  the 
capable  students  who  have  been  ex- 
cluded either  from  post-secondary 
education  or  from  particular  programs, 
hi  order  that  equity  may  be  achieved,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  wait  for  these  stu- 
dents to  approach  Carleton  University. 


Real  efforts  must  be  made  to  attract  these 
students  to  the  institution. 

Because  the  situation  of  each 
Faculty,  school  or  department  may  differ 
in  the  way  it  represents  or  underrepre- 
sents  such  students,  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  each  of  these  academic  units  to 
devise  a  strategy  based  on  a  commitment 
to  recruit  such  students  as  applicants  to 
its  programs.  These  strategies  would 
ideally  involve  a  range  of  measures  such 
as  the  establishment  of  special  awards, 
program  caucuses,  and  active  outreach 
programs  by  the  various  units  to  certain 
groups  of  such  students  at  the  local, 
provincial,  and  national  levels. 

The  Commission  also  consid- 
ered the  inclusion  of  demographic 
characteristics  as  part  of  the  equity 
admissions  program  and  was  divided  on 
the  issue.  Some  members  support  the 
use  of  demographic  characteristics  as 
one  of  a  number  of  "equity  admissions" 
criteria.  Other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion believe  that  the  equity  program 
should  concentrate  on  determining 
qualification  for  admission  based  only 
on  work  experience,  portfolios,  and  the 
like. 

However  the  qualifications  for 
admission  are  demonstrated  in  an  equity 
admissions  program,  the  need  remains 
for  the  University  to  provide  special 
support  to  the  students  thus  admitted  by 
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♦  Endowments  for  Access  ♦ 

Although  raising  funds  for  special 
projects  in  diflicult  economic  times 
is  never  easy,  the  Commission  feels 
targets  such  as  facilities  for  those 
with  disabilities,  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  undergraduates  in  terms  of 
both  resources  like  the  Library  and 
services  like  counselling  and 
mentoring  may  evoke  a  generous 
public  or  alumni  response. 


the  provision  of  trained  staff  to  work 
with  these  students  at  the  departmental 
and  Faculty  levels  as  well  as  the  provi- 
sion of  scholarships  and 
bursaries  earmarked  for 
such  students. 

Providing  Academic 
Services  ♦  A  meaningful 
policy  for  reaching  out  to 
atypical  and 

underrepresented  groups 
makes  provision  of  support 
services  a  priority  for 
enacting  equity.  The 
Commission  feels  strongly 
that  it  is  unfair,  ineffective, 
'  and  expensive  to  adopt  a 
simple  "sink  or  swim"  approach  to  the 
Carleton  educational  experience,  under 
the  label  of  supposed  equity.  Data 
already  cited  indicate  that  many  stu- 
dents are  having  immense  difficulty 
succeeding  at  the  institution,  including 
students  at  the  upper  end  of  the  en- 
trance-grade scale.  Providing  and  ensur- 
ing access  to  academic  services  and 
supports  including  library  skills  training 
for  all  students  is  a  priority. 

Not  all  categories  of  admitted 
students  have  the  same  needs,  but  all 
have  some  needs,  particularly  those 
admitted  via  equity  routes.  Some  stu- 
dents require  that  careful  attention  be 
paid  to  course  scheduling  for  evenings 


and  summers.  Others  require  access  to 
facilities  for  distance  education  which 
are  first  class  and  representative  of  the 
University's  areas  of  strength.  Still  others 
whose  previous  academic  performance 
has  been  lacklustre  may  benefit  from 
special  remedial  courses  or  centres. 
Finally,  expanded  access  to  academic 
advising,  especially  for  incoming  stu- 
dents, is  essential  to  the  enactment  of 
equity. 

Equitable  education  also  de- 
mands an  institution  prepared  to  antici- 
pate and  meet  the  needs  of  students  at 
risk  of  failing.  Even  high  school  high 
achievers  may  find  themselves  in 
academic  difficulty,  unable  to  make  the 
transition  from  one  kind  of  institutional 
standard  to  another.  The  University 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  lose  such 
students  once  they  have  been  recruited 
and  given  a  place.  Therefore,  a  priority  is 
the  development  of  processes  and 
procedures  within  each  unit  to  monitor, 
anticipate,  and  address  the  needs  of 
students  at  risk.  Academic  advisers, 
mentors,  and  first-year  offices  are  ways 
to  provide  such  support.  Teaching  skills 
should  be  reinforced  to  enhance  the 
educational  experience  and  better 
motivate  students  to  succeed. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that 
the  allocation  of  new  resources  to 
support  services  is  difficult  under 
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increasing  financial  constraints.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Commission  believes 
these  services  are  crucial  to  maintaining 
an  equitable  institution,  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  its  students. 

Access  for  Those  with  Disabili- 
ties ♦  A  commitment  to  equity  in  educa- 
tion also  means  giving  priority  to  the 
provision  of  facilities  so  that  students, 
staff,  and  faculty  with  physical  and 
learning  disabilities  can  gain  access  to 
the  teaching  and  research  capacity  and 
the  vk^orkplaces  of  this  institution.  The 
Commission  recognizes  that  this  is 
costly,  but  also  is  legally  required  of  the 
institution. 


The  Commission  wonders  if  it 
might  not  be  prudent  for  the  University 
to  seek  outside  assistance  or  corporate 
sponsorship  to  support  the  retrofitting  of 
certain  facilities  like  labs.  Commission- 
ers also  noted  that  as  facilities  for 
persons  with  disabilities  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels  continue  to 
improve,  the  number  of  students  with 
disabilities  prepared  to  come  to  univer- 
sity will  increase.  Thus  the  University 
can  expect  increased  demand  in  the  next 
50  years  to  provide  greater  access  for 
students  with  disabilities. 


♦  NEADS  and  Services  ♦ 

In  the  1980s,  Carletbn's  Co-ordinator  for 
the  Disabled  and  a  small  number  of 
students  with  disabilities  formed  a  lobby 
group;  they  organized  a  conference,  and 
finally  established  a  national  association: 
National  Education  Association  of 
Disabled  Students  (NEADS).  This  organi- 
zation with  representation  in  every 
Canadian  province  is  now  housed  at 
Carleton,  and  has  recently  received  a 
Commonwealth  Award  for  Excellence.  In 
1992,  the  Carleton  University  24-hour, 
seven-day-a-week.  12-month  attendant 
services  program  became,  and  still  is,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  North  America. 
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Chapter  Four 


♦  RECOMMENDATIONS  ♦ 


Recommendation  9 

The  University  should  establish  a  comprehensive  equity  admissions  program  in  order 
to  evaluate  a  proportion  of  non-standard  admissions  applicants  for  entry  into  each 
Faculty,  and  should  seek  financial  support  from  the  province  to  finance  this  program. 

Recommendation  10 

The  University  should  maintain  its  support  of  mature  and  special  student  applicant 
routes  for  admission  and  should  extend  these  routes  to  all  programs. 

Recommendation  ii 

The  University  should  establish  an  active  recruitment  program  for  groups  who  are 
underrepresented  at  the  University  and  in  particular  programs.  The  Commission 
wishes  to  see  this  program  include  "recruitment  targets"  for  certain  units,  but  does  not 
support  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  admissions. 

Recommendation  12 

A  special  Challenge  College  should  be  created,  perhaps  in  partnership  with  the 
University  of  Ottawa  or  Algonquin  College,  to  accommodate  students  with  the  desire 
but  not  the  background  to  attend  university. 

Recommendation  13 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  institution  commit  itself  to  enhancing  aca- 
demic support  services  and  advising  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students,  including 
"outreach  admission"  students,  and  a  program  to  monitor  and  assist  "students  at  risk 
of  failing." 

Recommendation  14 

The  University  should  seek  endowment  funds  to  provide  long-standing,  guaranteed 
and  additional  support  for  student  services. 

Recommendation  15 

Carleton  should  continue  to  improve  access  to  University  facilities  for  persons  with 
disabilities. 
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Chapter  Five 


Providing  a  Space  of  Tolerance, 
Openness,  and  Safety 


^■l^^occellence  and  equity  in  educa- 
tion  cannot  be  achieved  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  commitment 
to  equality  within  the  University  and  the 
promotion  of  tolerance  and  respect  for 
others.  Carleton  University  is  a  place  in 
which  many  hundreds  of  people  earn 
their  living  and  thousands  of  others 
study  and  work  for  years  at  a  time. 
Carleton  should  be  a  place  where  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff  are  welcomed 
not  in  spite  of  their  race,  gender  or  origin 
but  because  of  their  diverse  back- 
grounds. All  members  of  this  community 
have  the  right  to  expect  their  workplace 
and  intellectual  experiences  to  exhibit 
tolerance,  openness,  and  safety. 

While  much  is  already  being 
done  to  guarantee  tolerance,  openness, 
and  safety  at  Carleton,  there  is  an  on- 
going need  to  innovate  and  to  monitor 
current  practices.  From  public  hearings, 
written  submissions,  and  discussions, 
the  Commission  heard  of  some  of  the 
sources  of  new  and  increasingly  urgent 
needs  within  the  community  related  to 
racist,  sexist,  and  homophobic  activities, 
date  rape  and  other  problems  of  personal 
safety,  incomplete  accessibility  for 
persons  with  disabilities,  and  cumber- 
some grievance  procedures. 

At  the  same  time,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Carleton  community  chal- 


lenged the  University  to  provide  a 
curriculum  which  acknowledges  the 
diversity  of  Canadian  society  and  the 
world  in  which  Carleton  lives,  which 
avoids  stereotypes  and  which  guarantees 
an  intellectual  setting  respectful  of  the 
plurality  of  intellect,  race,  culture,  and 
gender  present  within  them. 

Mindful  of  these  representa- 
tions, the  Commission  has  identified  the 
maintenance  of  tolerant,  open,  and  safe 
conditions  for  work  and  study  as  one  of 
the  major  pillars  to  ensure  future  stabil- 
ity. As  a  public  institution,  the  Univer- 
sity must  adhere  to  Human  Rights 
legislation.  This  requirement  has  been 
addressed  in  part  by  Carleton's  State- 
ment of  Conduct  as  well  as  its  adherence 
to  labour  legislation  and  internal  Univer- 
sity procedures. 

There  are  four  major  areas  of 
concern  identified  by  the  Commission. 
These  are  freedom  of  inquiry,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lodge  complaints,  the  necessity 
to  provide  non-academic  services,  and 
respect  for  differences. 

Freedom  of  Inquiry  ♦  Any 

university  must  be  a  safe  haven  for  the 
imagination,  in  which  students  and 
teachers  alike  are  able  to  learn,  work, 
and  invent  under  full  conditions  of 
academic  freedom. 
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The  Statement  of  Conduct 
addresses  this  principle  with  its  guaran- 
tees of  the  rights  of  speech,  assembly, 
and  dissent,  balancing  these  with  re- 
quirements of  tolerance  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others. 

Therefore,  the  University  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  distinguish  the  several 
spaces  of  the  University  where  intellec- 
tual discourse  occurs.  Behaviour  in  the 
institution  must  contribute  to  its  being  a 
place  where  learning  can  occur  in  an 
environment  conducive  to  personal  and 
intellectual  growth.  It  should  be  person- 
ally non-threatening  and  respectful  of 
intellectual  diversity,  and  remain  open 
to  the  full  play  of  intellectual  debate. 

Lodging  Complaints  ♦  Purely 
formal  guarantees  of  rights  and  freedoms 
are  never  sufficient.  The  principles 
proclaimed  in  the  Statement  of  Conduct 
and  rights  guaranteed  in  legislation  are 
real  only  to  the  extent  that  redress  exists 
when  they  are  violated.  Therefore,  the 
right  to  seek  redress  for  grievances  is 
fundamental. 

If  breaches  of  regulations  and 
interference  with  rights  are  not  to  be 
tolerated,  workable  procedures  for 
claiming  redress  are  an  essential  aspect 
of  their  protection.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  University  as  a  whole  and  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law  to  provide  procedures  facilitating 


the  lodging  of  complaints  on  academic 
matters  and  matters  of  conduct  in  ways 
which  do  not  cause  further  harm  to  the 


♦  Statement  of  Conduct  ♦ 

Carleton  University  is  a  community  of  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  learning  and  research.  Its  members 
are  part  of  the  community  at  large  and  are  governed  by  the  law 
common  to  all  persons.  But  membership  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity also  entails  certain  rights  and  responsibilities.  The  University 
respects  the  rights  of  speech,  assembly,  and  dissent;  it  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  ancestry,  place  of  origin, 
colour,  ethnic  origin,  national  origin,  creed,  sex,  age,  marital 
status,  family  status,  political  afliliation  or  belief,  sexual  orienta- 
tion, or  any  handicap  that  is  defined  as  such  in  the  Human  Rights 
Code  of  Ontario;  it  requires  tolerance  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others;  and  it  promotes  an  environment  conducive  to  personal  and 
intellectual  growth. 


parties  concerned  and  which  reduce 
unnecessary  procedural  blockages  which 
discourage  or  hinder  pursuit  of  legiti- 
mate complaints. 

Such  facilitation  comes 
through  University  regulations  and 
via  procedures  guaranteed  under 
collective  agreements.  These  regula- 
tions and  procedures  require  regular 
review  and  monitoring  designed  to 
ascertain  their  fairness  and  effectiveness. 

Providing  Non- Academic 
Services  ♦  Tolerance  and  openness 
extend  beyond  the  classroom,  laboratory 
or  research  office.  The  diverse  Carleton 
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♦ 

A  Range  of  Non-Academic 
Services  Are  Now  Provided 

♦  Health  Services 

»  Facilities  for  athletics,  clubs, 
societies 

♦  Ombuds  Services 

«  Residential  facilities 

♦  Safety  and  security  standards  for 
handling  hazardous  substances 

♦  Office  of  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety 

♦  Carleton  Foot  Patrol 

♦  Status  of  Women  Office 

♦  International  Students'  Centre 

♦  Gay,  Lesbian,  and  Bisexual 
Students'  Centre 

♦  Centre  for  Mature  and  Part-time 
Students 

♦  Paul  Menton  Centre  for  Persons 
with  Disabilities  and  the 
Disability  Awareness  Centre 

♦  Counselling  and  Student  Life 
Services 


community  needs  diverse  services.  In 
addition  to  a  variety  of  academic  serv- 
ices, including  counselling,  the  Univer- 
sity now  provides  a  range  of  non-aca- 
demic services.  These  specialized 
services  are  organized  in  a  variety  of 
ways  and  by  a  range  of  providers, 
including  the  Students'  Association. 

Guaranteeing  Respect  for 
Difference  ♦  If  Carleton  University  is 
truly  committed  to  achieving  excellence 
and  enacting  equity  in  education,  it  must 
provide  a  setting  in  which  individual 
differences  are  respected.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  University,  there- 
fore, to  create  and  sustain  an  atmosphere 
which  encourages  the  earnest  efforts  of 
all  students  to  pursue  intellectual  life 
and  post-secondary  education. 

Moreover,  the  ability  to  reflect 
diverse  identities  and  experiences  in  the 
curriculum  is  a  crucial  step  towards 
creating  an  inclusive  and  tolerant 
intellectual  conamunity. 
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ChapterFive 


♦  RECOMMENDATIONS  ♦ 


Recommendation  16 

The  University  should  ensure  that  fair  and  effective  procedures  exist  for  lodging 
complaints  related  to  academic  matters  and  matters  of  conduct,  and  for  speeding  up 
the  process  in  dealing  with  them.  Procedures  should  be  regularly  monitored  and 
reported. 

Recommendation  17 

The  University  should  continue  to  ensure  that  departments  are  able  to  adjust  curricula 
to  accommodate  intellectual,  theoretical  and  instructional  diversity,  and  change  in 
their  disciplines. 
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Chapter  Six 


Moving  Beyond  the  Campus: 
Linkages  and  Partnerships 


^^^H^arleton  University  has  never 
^Sj^^lived  in  an  "ivory  towrer,"  iso- 
lated from  the  many  communities  which 
touch  it.  From  its  origins  as  a  University 
w^ith  special  ties  to  national  institutions, 
it  quickly  developed  strong  international 
links  and  more  recently  has  developed 
innovative  forms  of  co-operation  with 
the  private  and  public  sectors  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton.  Such  links  represent  an  impor- 
tant pillar  on  which  Carleton's  future 
strength  will  depend. 

National  Institutions  ^  Through- 
out its  existence,  Carleton  has  focused 
on  and  responded  to  issues  arising  from 
the  national  life  of  Canada.  This  empha- 
sis has  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  en- 
hanced experience  achievable  through 
scholarly  interaction  with  national 
institutions  such  as  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  the  Public  Archives,  the 
National  Library,  the  National  Gallery, 
and  the  national  museums. 

These  institutions  and  their 
resources  are  available  to  all  Canadian 
universities.  However,  due  to  Carleton's 
location  in  Ottawa,  and  due  to  the 
individual  initiatives  taken  by  many  of 
its  faculty,  Carleton  has  been  able  to 
provide  its  students  with  adjunct  re- 
search professors,  sessional  lecturers, 
research  ideas  and  off-campus  resources, 
and  a  national  perspective  missing  from 
many  Canadian  universities. 

This  national  perspective  has 
been  important  for  program  design 


within  Carleton.  The  Department  of 
Political  Science,  the  School  of  Public 
Adminisfration,  the  School  of  Canadian 
Studies  (a  first  in  the  country)  and  the 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy have  all  been  leaders  in  developing 
within  the  arts  and  social  sciences 
disciplines  the  paradigms  and  ap- 
proaches necessary  for  understanding 
Canada.  Similarly,  the  departments  in 
the  Division  of  Engineering  have  tailored 
their  programs  to  the  particular  physical 
priorities  of  Canada,  focusing  on  the 
environment,  telecommunications, 
aerospace,  and  transportation.  Research 
scholars  from  these  fields  and  others 
continue  to  lead  the  search  for  solutions 
as  the  country  undergoes  its  own  resfruc- 
turing.  Likewise,  some  departments  in 
the  Faculty  of  Science  are  involved  with 
important  national  institutions  in  their 
respective  areas  and  are  making  signifi- 
cant contributions  in  terms  of  research 
and  advisory  activities. 

The  creative  development  of 
private  sector  partnerships  can  be 
envisioned  in  all  Faculties  of  Carleton 
University.  However,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  their  utility  may  not  be 
the  same  for  all  disciplines  or  fields. 
Therefore  to  maintain  a  plurality  of 
models  for  linkages  beyond  the  campus 
is  essential. 

Joint  programs  with  other 
institutions  are  important  to  Carleton  as 
well.  Those  in  science,  engineering,  and 
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economics  with  the  University  of  Ottawa 
have  produced  benefits  for  both  institu- 
tions at  the  graduate  level.  The  provin- 
cial and  federal  Centres  of  Excellence  in 
specific  areas  of  science  and  engineering 
have  further  strengthened  the  intellec- 
tual resources  available  to  Carleton 
scholars.  Links  with  a  number  of  Ottawa 
secondary  schools  have  helped  to  make 
the  schools  more  aware  of  the  possibili- 
ties available  in  university  programs 
today.  The  University  is  also  developing 
working  relationships  with  some  provin- 
cial community  colleges. 

The  Private  Sector  ♦  Over  the 
past  20  years,  a  second  axis  of  interac- 
tion beyond  the  campus  has  developed 
with  the  regional  business  and  technol- 
ogy private  sector.  As  with  the  national 
institutions,  these  close  partnerships 
have  been  founded  on  the  convenient 
location  of  the  dominant  Canadian 
technology  firms  such  as  Northern 
Telecom  in  Ottawa,  and  are  again  due  to 
the  individual  initiatives  of  many  faculty 
members.  This  has  provided  Carleton 
with  students,  adjunct  research  profes- 
sors, sessional  lecturers,  research  ideas, 
and  access  to  sophisticated  research 
facilities  within  a  highly-competitive 
environment  missing  from  many  other 
Canadian  programs. 

hidustrial  partnerships  provide 
an  awareness  of  real  world  trends, 
applications,  and  technologies  to  the 


University  laboratory  and  lecture  hall. 
The  benefits  to  a  student  who  is  learning 
in  such  an  environment  include  experi- 
ence, skills,  personal  contacts,  and 
employment  opportunities  in  addition  to 
a  purely  academic  education.  This  can 
provide  career  support  and  contribute  to 
learning  for  life.  However,  industrial 
partnerships  may  also  present  some 
well-known  risks,  such  as  the  question 
of  ownership  of  intellectual  property  or 
the  request  to  perform  non-academic 
work,  which  must  be  checked  and 
countered. 

International  Links  ^  Since  its 
earliest  days  Carleton's  outlook  has  been 
international  in  scope.  The  veterans  who 
enrolled  at  Carleton  after  the  war 
brought  an  international  perspective  as  a 
result  of  their  military  service.  Some  of 
Carleton's  first  faculty  during  the  Second 
World  War,  like  Norman  Paterson,  were 
drawn  from  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs.  These  distinguished  teachers 
gave  the  institution  the  confidence  to 
pursue  its  scholarly  goals. 

Carleton  was  also  an  early 
participant  in  the  Colombo  Plan.  This 
initiative  to  train  high-level  personnel 
from  the  developing  countries  of  south- 
east Asia  brought  many  students  from 
this  region  of  the  world  to  Carleton. 
Commonwealth  scholars  have  been 
welcome  at  Carleton  since  the  inception 
of  the  Commonwealth  Scholarship  and 
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Fellowship  Plan  in  1960  and  many 
Commonwealth/Carleton  alumni  have 
gone  on  to  fill  important  posts  in  their 
home  countries. 

In  the  1960s,  the  Norman 
Paterson  School  of  International  Affairs 
and  the  Institute  of  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies  were  established  to 
reflect  the  importance  of  an  international 
curriculum  for  Carleton.  The  presence  of 
Carleton  International,  which  co-ordi- 
nates the  University's  many  interna- 
tional projects,  also  underscores  the 
significance  of  international  links  for  the 
University.  Currently  more  than  50 
formal  linkages  have  been  established 
with  universities  in  other  countries 
involving  the  exchange  of  students  and 
faculty.  These  exchanges  are  mutually 
enriching  and  provide  an  international 
window  for  students  and  faculty  on  the 
Carleton  campus.  Overall,  4.7%  of 
Carleton's  enrolment  is  represented  by 
international  students  (12.7%  at  the 
graduate  level  and  3.7%  undergraduate)' 
and  this  number  could  grow  especially 
at  the  undergraduate  level. 

Carleton's  Faculties  of  Science 
and  Engineering  have  been  exceedingly 
active  in  joint  international  research 
programs  participating,  for  example,  in 
the  European  Council  for  Nuclear 
Research  (CERN)  with  the  contribution 
of  highly  precise  particle  detectors. 


While  a  learning  and  research 
environment,  based  to  a  large  extent  on 
partnerships,  provides  a  tremendous 
growth  in  academic  capability  and 
agility,  the  increased  dependency  on 
other  agencies  must  be  considered.  The 
University  must  preserve  its  ability  to 
function  in  an  independent  manner  and 
to  set  its  own  priorities.  Therefore,  the 
Commission  has  set  out  the  following 
guidelines  for  initiating  and  managing 
linkages  and  partnerships. 

Linkages  and  partnerships  must 
be  of  benefit  to  Carleton.  In  developing 
such  connections,  a  central  priority  is 
that  they  all  be  academically  sound,  of 
benefit  to  the  institution,  and  governed  in 
a  transparent  fashion.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  individual  members  of  the  commu- 
nity pursue  their  private  goals  without 
regard  for  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

The  University  has  a  responsibil- 
ity for  setting  the  rules  and  monitoring 
the  actions  of  individuals,  organized 
research  units,  and  any  other  body  which 
develops  such  off-campus  ties.  In  this 
regard,  the  Commission  notes  the  moni- 
toring provided  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research. 

A  further  implication  is  that 
spin-off  corporations  and  profit/loss 
centres,  such  as  the  Carleton  University 
Development  Corporation,  which  have  an 
arm's-length  relationship  with  Carleton 


'  Carleton  University  Data  Book,  1991-92,  p.  32.  By  1992-93  some  13.4%  of  the  University's  graduate 
enrolment  was  comprised  of  international  students. 
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University,  need  to  be  carefully  moni- 
tored to  ensure  that  they  do  not  become 
the  competitors  of  or  interfere  with  the 
first  priority  of  the  University  in  estab- 
lishing linkages  with  the  community  - 
that  is,  the  academic  benefit  to  faculty 
and  students. 

Linkages  and  partnerships 
should  rationalize  the  use  of  resources. 
Given  the  likelihood  that  public  funds 
will  continue  to  be  limited  in  the  next 
decades,  it  is  an  immediate  priority  that 
the  University  should  enhance  the 
resources  available  to  Carleton  in  the 
Ottawa-Carleton  region.  Maintenance 
and  appropriate  extension  of  existing 
ties  with  the  University  of  Ottawa  and 
key  federal  research  centres  is  important 
to  achieving  this  priority. 


This  said,  however,  the  avail- 
ability of  resources  elsewhere  and  even 
their  rationalized  use  can  never  be 
allowed  to  become  an  excuse  to  under- 
mine the  capacity  of  the  University  to 
sustain  its  autonomous  research  and 
teaching  capabilities. 

Allies  and  supporters  of  the 
University,  not  only  resources  and 
facilities,  should  be  sought  by  an  active 
campaign  to  seek  out  and  maintain 
useful  links  with  other  institutions  and 
the  private  sector.  The  selection  of 
activities  and  alliances  by  research  units, 
departments  or  Faculties  should  advance 
the  priorities  and  interests  of  Carleton 
University. 


Chapter  Six 


♦  RECOMMENDATIONS  ♦ 

Recommendation  18 

The  University  should  actively  employ  linkages  and  partnerships  with  public  institu- 
tions and  the  private  sector  so  as  to  enhance  the  resources  available  to  Carleton. 

Recommendation  19 

The  University's  long-term  planning  process  should  include  strategies  for  forming 
new  links  and  partnerships. 

Recommendation  20 

The  University  should  ensure  that  all  external  linkages  and  partnerships  are  academi- 
cally sound  and  are  of  benefit  to  the  institution  as  a  whole.  In  this  respect  Carleton 
should  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Carleton  University  Academic  Staff  Association 
(CUASA)  Collective  Agreement  on  the  consulting  and  external  activities  of  faculty 
since  an  enthusiasm  for  links  and  partnerships  should  not  be  solely  of  benefit  to 
individuals. 
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Chapter  Seven 


Striking  the  Balance 


^^^■^ he  priorities  set  out  in  this 
^^^'^Report  follow  from  the  Commis- 
sion's assessment  of  both  the  strengths  of 
Carleton's  traditional  values  and  prac- 
tices, and  any  adjustments  in  direction  it 
feels  are  called  for  by  the  current  and 
future  place  of  post-secondary  education 
in  Canadian  society.  This  assessment  has 
led  the  Commission  to  identify  four 
pillars  on  which  it  believes  Carleton 
should  build  its  future.  The  Commission 
firmly  believes  that  the  University  needs 
the  dedication  and  enthusiasm  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Carleton  commu- 
nity, decisive  leadership,  and  structural 
adjustment  in  order  to  harness  the 
creative  energy  of  its  own  talented 
community. 

This  Report  has  suggested  a 
number  of  areas  requiring  attention.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  little  will  result  from 
the  Report's  suggestions  unless  the  need 
for  changes  in  the  practice  of  managing 
the  University  is  addressed.  This  sug- 
gests the  University's  institutional 
research  function  should  be  strength- 
ened. The  Commission  laboured  under 
considerable  difficulties  in  gathering  the 
statistical  information  necessary  to  its 
deliberations  because  it  was  unaware  of 
the  scope  of  resources  available  to  it  in 
the  institution. 

At  a  time  when  Carleton  is  faced 
with  making  more  difficult  choices  than 
ever  before  under  conditions  of  severe 


resource  constraint,  it  must  be  conscious 
of  striking  the  right  balance  to  keep  its 
four  pillars  solid.  The  Commission  is 
convinced  that  all  pillars  are  essential  to 
support  the  University's  mission. 

This  may  require  the  creation  of 
new  structures  to  provide  long-range 
planning  capability  across  all  sectors  or 
an  adjustment  of  current  structures  to 
provide  liaison  amongst  all  areas  and  to 
ensure  that  consultation  throughout  the 
Carleton  community  contributes  to 
productive  decision-making. 

Controlling  Growth  ♦  Excel- 
lence is  not  achieved  by  chance  or  with 
haphazard  methods.  Excellence  requires 
careful  planning  which  anticipates  the 
future  and  prepares  for  it.  Most  directly, 
Carleton's  future  needs  must  be  planned 
so  as  to  control  growth  and  build  on 
existing  strengths  while  maintaining  a 
sustainable  financial  base. 

A  major  part  of  controlling 
growth  is  careful  internal  assessment  of 
proposals  to  expand  student  enrolments, 
new  academic  units  and/or  new  pro- 
grams. The  haphazard  and  unplanned 
creation  of  new  academic  units  and 
programs  can  actually  hamper  the  ability 
of  the  University  to  respond  to  fresh 
demands  in  the  future.  Since  institu- 
tional resources  are  not  infinitely 
expandable,  structural  paralysis  is  a  very 
real  and  present  danger. 
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♦  Qualified  and  Qualifying  Admissions  ♦ 

Carleton  College  was  created  for  worthy  students  without  the  financial  means 
to  attend  other  more  distant  institutions.  Because  of  the  time  at  which  Carleton 
was  created,  its  first  students  tended  to  be  non-traditional  in  that  they  were  not 
being  admitted  directly  from  secondary  studies.  However,  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  scholarship  of  these  early  students  was  at  all  mediocre.  Non- 
traditional  students,  mature  and  special  students  should  continue  to  receive 
special  attention  in  the  admissions  process  with  a  concentration  on  the  most 
gifted.  Since  students  admitted  from  high  school  with  the  highest  grades  tend  to 
do  best  and  stay  in  course  longer  than  those  with  weaker  records,  Carleton 
should  make  a  point  of  admitting  the  former  category. 

In  the  interest  of  reducing  pressure  on  faculty  and  reducing  the  size  of  first-year 
classes.  Carleton  may  wish  to  consider  creating  a  special  Challenge  College, 
perhaps  in  partnership  with  the  University  of  Ottawa  or  with  Algonquin 
College,  to  provide  qualifying  year(s)  for  those  with  the  desire  but  not  the 
background  to  attend  university.  The  Commission  believes  that  only  when  the 
University  consciously  tackles  the  question  of  the  top-heavy  numbers  of 
academically  marginal  students  admitted  into  general  or  undeclared  majors  in 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Social  Sciences  will  its  reputation  and  image  be  more 
consistent  with  its  actual  achievements. 


Therefore,  innovation  should  be 
undertaken  in  ways  which  create  struc- 
tures with  built-in  flexibility  and  space 
for  future  innovation,  hi  this  way, 
responses  to  the  need  to  innovate  will 
not  undermine  -  or  destroy  -  existing 
advantages. 

Such  evaluation  is  a  priority 
because,  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  jeopardizing  existing  strengths  and 
facilities  when  extending  programs  or 
creating  units  in  response  to  new  needs. 


One  of  these  "new"  needs  may  be  an  old 
one  in  the  sense  of  the  need  to  provide  a 
liberal  education  with  its  traditional 
grounding  in  philosophy  and  the  clas- 
sics. Carleton,  like  other  universities, 
must  provide  for  this  need  because  there 
are  no  other  social  institutions  charged 
with  this  task.  It  is  important  for  a 
thoughtful  and  well-informed  citizenry, 
the  bedrock  of  the  concept  of  democracy. 

This  University  has  defined 
itself  as  a  teacher  of  both  graduates  and 
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♦  Strategic  Development  Fund  ♦ 

In  order  to  increase  support  for 
innovation  and  to  take  advantage 
of  unanticipated  opportunities  for 
development  consistent  with 
Carleton's  priorities,  a  strategic 
development  fund  should  be 
created  from  newly  generated 
revenue.  Endowment  funding 
might  be  earmarked  for  such  an 
initiative  which  would  provide  a 
powerful  tool  for  the  effective 
distribution  of  resources.  Such  a 
fund  would  need  to  be  integrated 
into  the  overall  planning  process 
but  could  be  used  for  different 
categories  of  expenditure  like  full- 
or  part-time  academic,  technical 
or  support  staff,  and  visiting 
faculty  as  well  as  non-academic 
expenditures. 


?  undergraduates  since  its 
early  days.  Controlled 
growth  demands  both  the 
maintenance  of  that  dual 
role  and  the  achievement  of 
a  balance  between  each  - 
within  and  across  Faculties. 
Controlled  growth  implies 
the  phasing  out  of 
asymmetries  in  the  mix  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
programs,  of  teaching  and 
other  workloads,  and  of 
teaching  and  research 
efforts. 

The  survey  of  depart- 
mental capability  suggested 
in  Chapter  Three  will 
provide  some  of  the  data 
necessary  to  plan  the 
balance.  It  is  necessary  to 
identify  the  principles  of  excellence  on 
which  this  balance  will  rest.  One  of 
these  might  be  that  graduate  programs 
should  not  be  created  without  strong 
undergraduate  programs  in  place  to 
support  them.  Strengths  in  some  depart- 
ments might  not  necessarily  correspond 
to  those  in  others.  But  a  strategic  plan 
should  identify  now  how  the  University 
will  tackle  these  pressures. 

Effective  Mechanisms  for 
Planning  ♦  An  institution  of  Carleton's 
size  and  complexity  requires  a  commit- 


ment  to  serious  and  sophisticated  long- 
range  planning.  Only  in  this  way  will 
there  be  any  assurance  that  the  mission 
of  the  University  and  its  strategic  vision 
are  not  lost  in  the  pressure  of  day-to-day 
management  decision-making.  To  assist 
in  this  effort,  Carleton's  Offices  of 
Planning  Analysis  and  Statistics  and  of 
Budget  Planning  stand  ready  to  provide 
necessary  data  and  are  essential  to  a 
long-range  planning  design. 

However,  in  the  past,  revenue- 
driven  growth  coupled  with  ad  hoc 
"running  to  catch  up"  has  characterized 
the  management  realities  of  the  Univer- 
sity. While  the  inventiveness  of  Carle- 
ton's founders  and  the  creative  manage- 
ment of  their  successors  are  to  be  ad- 
mired and  even  celebrated  in  institu- 
tional lore  as  symbolic  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  University,  at  this  point  in  its 
development  Carleton  deserves  more 
structured  consideration  of  its  long-range 
future.  Issues  vital  to  Carleton's  future 
need  to  be  addressed  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  long-range  planning  functions 
are  carried  out. 

The  Commission  was  concerned 
that  the  responsibility  to  continuously 
consider  and  assess  Carleton's  future  - 
both  its  needs  and  opportunities  -  and  to 
make  suggestions  to  the  President  for  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Senate  on 
appropriate  policies  and  action  should 
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be  given  institutional  priority.  Based  on 
the  best  possible  institutional  research  as 
well  as  analyses  of  external  environ- 
ments, a  responsibility  of  this  kind 
would  also  include  determining  how 
academic,  administrative,  and  support 
programs  might  evolve.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  ensure  a  co-ordinated  marketing 
function  to  oversee  student  recruitment 
and  student  services. 

The  gap  between  program 
development  and  resource  allocation 
must  be  bridged.  All  budget  decisions 
have  an  academic  impact  and  academic 
decisions  have  budgetary  implications. 
The  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
must  understand  the  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  sets  of  considerations. 
The  role  of  the  President  as  liaison 
between  the  Senate  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  must  be  strengthened  and 
made  more  effective.  Long-range  plan- 
ning must  support  the  administrative 
management  of  the  University  and  must 
not  be  driven  solely  by  commercial 
consideration  or  economic 
maximization. 

Transparent  and  Open  Deci- 
sion-Making ♦  A  priority  for  the  imme- 
diate and  long-term  future  is  the  devel- 
opment of  more  transparent  decision- 
making which  will  increase  the  account- 
ability of  academic  administrators  to 
their  Faculties.  If  they  are  not  already 
doing  so,  deans  should,  for  example, 
report  annually  to  their  Faculties  and  to 


Senate,  chairs  should  report  to  depart- 
ments and  deans,  and  so  on. 

The  University  administration 
has  the  task  of  managing  an  increasingly 
complex  institution.  Yet  this  is  no 
hierarchically-organized  corporate  body. 
It  maintains  certain  structures  for  colle- 
gial  participation  which  are  crucial  to  an 
institution  whose  purpose  is  the  pursuit 
of  scholarship.  Therefore,  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  members  of  the  broader 
Carleton  community  are  all  responsible 
for  governing  intellectual  life  in  a 

fashion  consistent  with  the   

best  principles  of  scholar- 
ship. On  the  other  hand, 
notwithstanding  the  impor- 
tance of  the  coUegial  struc- 
ture of  the  University's 
decision-making  processes, 
strong  leadership  is  called 
for  if  Carleton  is  not  to  be 
distracted  from  its  vision. 
This  leadership  role  is 
principally  vested  in  the 
President  but  also  must  be 
exercised  by  the  administra- 
tive heads,  the  deans, 
academic  directors,  and 
departmental  chairs.  Strong 
leadership  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  administrative 
processes  are  transparent 
and  equitable  so  that  deci- 
sions are  not  only  fair  but 
reached  openly. 


Transparent  Decision-Making 

In  the  light  of  the  Commission's  call 
for  wider  consultation  and  trans- 
parent decision-making,  it  recom- 
mends, for  example,  that  the 
process  for  the  appointment  and  re- 
appointment of  deans  be  clearly 
delineated.  Moreover,  no  dean 
should  be  appointed  or  re-ap- 
pointed without  clear  and  wide- 
spread support  from  his  or  her 
faculty. 

The  Commission  noted  discrepan- 
cies in  the  practice  of  performance 
evaluation.  Some  academic  and 
support  units  carry  out  such 
evaluations  while  others  do  not. 
The  Commission  strongly  believes 
that  regular  performance  evalua- 
tion should  be  the  norm  for  all  to 
enhance  the  notions  of  accountabil- 
ity and  recognition.  .. 
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Assuring  Participation  4  As  a 

community,  Carleton  University  is 
composed  of  many  members  in  many 
different  kinds  of  relationships  to  the 
institution.  There  is  a  need  to  expand  the 
participation  of  all  members  of  the 
community  -  or  their  representatives  - 
in  decision-making  bodies.  Such  ex- 
panded and  full  participation  would 
include  staff  and  students  as  well  as 
faculty  and  alumni  in  the  life  of  the 
University,  from  the  departmental  level 
to  the  Board  of  Governors.  Good  commu- 
nication, consultation,  and  participation 
are  important  elements  of  transparent 
decision-making. 

As  an  institution,  Carleton 
depends  on  sharing  the  costs  and  ben- 
efits of  all  of  its  activities.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  clear  need  to  define  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  in  the  University  so  that 
there  is  sufficient  knowledge,  informa- 
tion, and  authority  at  the  centre  to 
anticipate  future  opportunities  and  to 
chart  the  course  of  the  whole  institution. 
Nevertheless,  appropriate  decentraliza- 
tion to  Faculties  and  departments, 
especially  for  the  initiation  and  imple- 
mentation of  specific  programs  and 
activities,  also  remains  a  priority. 

Thus  the  two  functions  of 
planning  and  implementation  must  be 
maintained  in  a  creative  symbiosis.  This 
can  only  be  achieved  in  a  climate  of  trust 


and  respect.  The  Commission  is  aware 
that  this  symbiosis  is  not  easy  to  achieve. 
Nonetheless  the  Commission  learned 
fi"om  the  experience  it  had  in  consulting 
with  members  of  the  Carleton  commu- 
nity for  the  purposes  of  its  own  delibera- 
tions just  how  important  consultation  is, 
if  not  to  achieve  agreement  and  consen- 
sus, at  least  to  reach  respect  and  under- 
standing for  other  points  of  view. 

Generating  a  Sound  Financial 
Foundation  ♦  Carleton  has  always 
lacked  a  solid  financial  foundation. 
Efforts  to  control  growth  and  plan  for  the 
future  must  be  made  in  the  context  of  the 
uncertain  fiscal  arrangements  under 
which  Carleton  has  always  lived.  Effec- 
tive long-range  planning  is  essential  to 
identify  alternatives  in  order  to  alleviate 
dependence  on  public  funding  sources. 
What  is  certain  is  that  financial  uncer- 
tainty will  continue  into  the  foreseeable 
future.  Since  labour  costs  of  faculty  and 
staff  constitute  Carleton's  greatest  item  of 
expenditure,  faculty  resources  ought  to 
be  allocated  in  a  way  which  is  consistent 
with  the  University's  stated  priorities 
and  in  the  light  of  the  study  called  for  in 
Chapter  Three.  Without  such  a  rationali- 
zation, the  University  can  only  expect  to 
increase  its  deficit  and  be  forced  to  adopt 
an  ad  hoc  approach  to  management. 

Without  suggesting  that  the 
University  be  privatized,  it  is  also 
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important,  however,  to  break  the  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  provincial  grants  and 
tuition  fees.  The  search  for  and  establish- 
ment of  alternative  sources  of  funding, 
through  such  devices  as  funding  drives 
and  substantial  endowments,  are  ur- 
gently needed  requirements  if  future 
fiscal  disasters  are  to  be  avoided  and 
dependency  on  public  funding  is  to  be 
reduced. 

The  Commission  was  impressed 
by  the  very  successful  capital  campaign 
which  has  endowed  the  University  with 
so  many  objects  of  great  pride,  not  least 
the  new  Art  Gallery  and  engineering 
laboratories,  and  encourages  the  Univer- 
sity to  continue  its  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. Relations  with  alumni  should  be 
further  strengthened  to  take  advantage  of 
their  considerable  influence  in  the  wider 
community  on  behalf  of  Carleton  as  well 
as  of  their  financial  contributions.  A 
diversified  financial  base,  coupled  with 
realistic  long-term  strategic  planning, 
will  create  the  solid  foundation  on 
which  the  four  pillars  of  Carleton's 
future  will  rest. 

Conscious  that  it  has  been  urged 
by  interested  readers  of  its  Interim 
Report  to  provide  budget  options, 
financial  scenarios,  and  cost  choices  in 
its  final  Report,  the  Commission  believes 
neither  its  mandate  nor  its  expertise  has 
equipped  it  to  offer  such  detail.  On  the 


contrary  these  decisions  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  University's  management 
and  must  be  made  in  the  context  of 
institutional  operational  planning.  Just 
as  Carleton's  physical  envirorunent, 
economic  climate,  growth  opportunities, 
and  developmental  constraints  will 
affect  the  University's  short-  and  longer- 
term  goals,  so  the  Commission  trusts  that 
its  Report  will  have  furnished  suffi- 
ciently explicit  guidelines  as  to  indicate 
in  what  direction  those  management 
choices  ought  to  lead  the  University. 

Monitoring  Progress  ♦  When  the 
next  Commission  on  Carleton's  future 
meets  in  50  years,  how  will  it  be  able  to 
tell  that  it  was  on  the  right  track  or  that 
the  institution  had  done  a  good  job? 
More  importantly,  what  are  the  indica- 
tors, qualitative  and  quantitative,  that  we 
can  use  now  to  measure  the  develop- 
ment of  Carleton's  four  pillars?  These 
could  include  better  balanced  numbers 
across  units  according  to  self-identified 
definitions  in  the  context  of  teaching  and 
research  responsibilities,  staff  and 
students,  both  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate, within  units  and  across  Faculties. 
Other  important  indicators  include 
entrance  scholarships.  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council  of 
Canada  (SSHRC)  and  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council 
(NSERC)  fellowships,  research  grants, 
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scholarly  prizes  and  awards,  and  other 
recognition  of  Carleton's  scholarship. 
They  might  also  include  increased 
enrolment  of  underrepresented  groups  in 
some  programs,  better  first-year  retention 
rates,  and  so  on. 

An  effective  strategic  planning 
process  will  require  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors to  concentrate  its  attention  on 
whether  Carleton  is  achieving  creditable 
progress  toward  agreed-upon  goals.  To 
do  this  it  must  be  able  to  take  measure- 
ments, monitor,  evaluate,  and  report 
back  to  the  community. 

Continuous  program  review  will 
reinforce  the  academic,  administrative 
and  management  planning  processes  and 
will  enhance  the  public  accountability  of 
individual  units  as  well  as  the  institu- 
tion in  the  light  of  its  social  mission  to 
provide  Canada  with  "the  trained 
intelligence  of  [the]  nation." 

Moreover,  the  implementation 
of  this  Report's  recommendations 
requires  monitoring  and  updating.  The 
Commission  recommends  that  a  small 
review  committee  meet  in  one  year's 
time  to  document  progress  and  impedi- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Commission's 
specific  recommendations  and  make 
suggestions  as  to  how  they  might  be 
modified  in  order  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  four  pillars. 


Conclusions  ♦  For  some  the 
metaphor  of  Carleton's  future  priorities 
as  four  pillars  is  too  static  a  concept  to 
be  useful  in  making  the  decisions 
required  to  handle  fundamental  change 
at  Carleton.  On  the  other  hand,  it  oc- 
curred to  the  Commission  that  the 
stability  inherent  in  the  idea  of  a  struc- 
ture from  whose  solid  base  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  set  free  to  make  its  own 
journey  of  inquiry  and  scholarship  more 
properly  describes  Carleton's  essential 
mission. 

The  Commission  was  also 
aware,  during  its  discussions,  of  all  the 
things  that  Carleton  can  take  pride  in, 
that  it  does  well,  and  for  which  it  can 
claim  due  regard.  It  is  grateful  to  those 
who  reminded  us  that  even  as  we  looked 
for  ways  to  make  Carleton  better  we 
should  take  justifiable  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  its  first  50  years.  For 
example,  according  to  Maclean's  1992 
survey,  Carleton  was  first  in  Canada  in 
the  category  of  comprehensive  universi- 
ties in  the  number  of  science  and  medi- 
cal research  grants  per  faculty  member 
and  second  in  the  overall  number  of 
grants.  According  to  1991  SSHRC  data, 
Carleton  ranks  second  in  Ontario  in  the 
absolute  number  of  conference  and 
strategic  grants  and  in  the  proportion  of 
fellowships  its  doctoral  students  re- 
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ceive.'  However,  it  ranks  only  11th  of  23 
Ontario  institutions  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  regular  research  grants  it  is 
awarded  from  SSHRC  and  this  perform- 
ance should  be  monitored  and  improved. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  Carle- 
ton  faculty  have  been  honoured  by  two 
Governor  General  Awards  for  Literature. 
In  1992-93  faculty  received  over  $7.8 
million  in  (peer-reviewed)  research 
grants  and  a  further  $13  million  from 
contracts  and  other  awards.  This  repre- 
sents a  four-fold  increase  over  the  past 
eight  years.  Sixteen  Carleton  faculty  are 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
and  fovu  have  been  awarded  the  prestig- 
ious Killam  Fellowships  in  Science. 

Even  among  the  four  pillars 
which  the  Commission  feels  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  Carleton's  future  viability, 
there  are  those  which  are  already  solid 
while  others  require  more  immediate 
attention.  For  example,  Carleton  has  had 
a  respectable  record  in  ensuring  access 
for  the  disabled,  in  maintaining  a  space 
of  tolerance  and  in  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  non-traditional  students,  and 
there  is  a  widespread  recognition  in  the 
community  that  these  efforts  should  be 
maintained  and  strengthened. 

The  Commission  spent  over  a 
year  in  the  pursuit  of  its  deliberations  on 
the  next  50  years  of  Carleton  University. 


While  it  identified  much  that  could  be 
improved,  it  also  discovered  much  that 
was  meritorious.  It  also  found  a  source  of 
optimism  in  the  dedication  of  many 
alumni,  staff,  faculty,  and  students  to  the 
well-being  of  the  University  and  is 
reassured  by  these  expressions  of  sup- 
port. 


'  SSHRC  Preliminary  Statistics  1991-92.  Section  5. 
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Chapter  Seven 


♦  RECOMMENDATIONS  ♦ 


Recommendation  21 

The  University  should  take  immediate  steps  to  deal  with  the  pressure  of  increasing 
student  numbers  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Social  Sciences.  Long-term  plans  to 
better  balance  student  numbers,  faculty  resources,  and  program  strengths  should  be 
developed  with  full  attention  to  existing  strengths  before  new  initiatives  are  under- 
taken. 

Recommendation  22 

The  University  must  place  emphasis  on  the  long-range  strategic  planning  function 
which  should  be  separated  from  day-to-day  management  or  short-term  resource 
allocation.  The  bodies  charged  with  the  long-range  planning  function  should  be 
provided  with  the  resources  to  carry  out  their  tasks  effectively  including  an  institu- 
tional research  and  issues  analysis  capability. 

Recommendation  23 

The  University's  Senate  and  Board  of  Governors  should  assess  progress  toward  the 
implementation  of  the  long-range  plan  annually. 

Recommendation  24 

The  University  should  actively  seek  endowments  and  establish  institutional  links  and 
partnerships  where  appropriate  in  order  to  strengthen  areas  of  scholarly  expertise,  and 
make  better  use  of  regional  resources.  In  doing  so,  it  should  incorporate  planning  for 
library  and  laboratory  facilities  and  new  instructional  technologies  as  part  of  its 
independently-funded  resources. 

Recommendation  25 

The  University  should  ensure  that  a  small  review  coirmiittee  meets  by  September, 
1994  to  document  progress  with  or  impediments  to  the  implementation  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 
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Recommendations  of  the  Commission 


Recommendation  1 

The  University  should  ask  individual  academic  units  to  prepare  an  enrolment  plan  for 
each  of  the  programs  administered  by  them.  As  part  of  the  planning  process,  enrol- 
ment plans  should  be  discussed  by  the  Faculties  concerned  and  the  Senate  before 
being  sent  to  the  administration  for  long-range  planning  and  implementation. 

Recommendation  2 

The  University  should  establish  a  procedure  for  systematic  review  and  evaluation  at 
regular  intervals  of  those  of  its  undergraduate  programs  that  are  currently  not  subject 
to  external  review.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  way  first-year  students  in 
all  Faculties  are  taught,  evaluated,  and  provided  with  necessary  resources. 

Recommendation  3 

The  University  should  take  active  steps  to  strengthen  research  infrastructure  including 
equipment,  computers,  and  laboratories.  To  raise  funds  required  to  achieve  this,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  the  University  consider  identifying  research  infrastruc- 
ture targets  in  its  future  fundraising  campaigns. 

Recommendation  4 

The  University  should  take  active  steps  to  provide  the  Library  with  sufficient  re- 
sources to  maintain  its  collection  and  services  and  to  respond  to  new  requirements 
and  technologies. 

Recommendation  5 

The  University  should  reinforce  its  existing  programs  and  institute  new  programs  for 
rewarding  excellence  in  teaching,  research,  learning,  and  the  delivery  of  support 
services. 

Recommendation  6 

The  University  should  ensure  that  regular  performance  reviews  for  all  employees,  in 
teaching  and  administration,  are  carried  out  with  rigour.  The  provision  governing 
whether  faculty  members  earn  annual  Career  Development  Increments  should  be 
enforced. 
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Recommendation  7 

The  University  should  commit  resources  and  effort  to  the  recruitment  of  the  best- 
qualified  students  possible  in  all  its  programs  and  to  develop  and  implement  effective 
student  recruitment  programs. 

Recommendation  8 

The  University  should  provide  special  academic  support  programs  for  highly-quali- 
fied students  including  such  support  as  rotating  undergraduate  studentships,  an 
undergraduate  mentoring  program,  and  a  system  of  peer  support  using  structured 
group  meetings. 

Recommendation  9 

The  University  should  establish  a  comprehensive  equity  admissions  program  in  order 
to  evaluate  a  proportion  of  non-standard  admissions  applicants  for  entry  into  each 
Faculty,  and  should  seek  financial  support  from  the  province  to  finance  this  program. 

Recommendation  10 

The  University  should  maintain  its  support  of  mature  and  special  student  applicant 
routes  for  admission  and  should  extend  these  routes  to  all  programs. 

Recommendation  11 

The  University  should  establish  an  active  recruitment  program  for  groups  who  are 
underrepresented  at  the  University  and  in  particular  programs.  The  Commission 
wishes  to  see  this  program  include  "recruitment  targets"  for  certain  units,  but  does  not 
support  the  imposition  of  quotas  on  admissions. 

Recommendation  12 

A  special  Challenge  College  should  be  created,  perhaps  in  partnership  with  the 
University  of  Ottawa  or  Algonquin  College,  to  accommodate  students  with  the  desire 
but  not  the  background  to  attend  university. 

Recommendation  13 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  institution  commit  itself  to  enhancing  aca- 
demic support  services  and  advising  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students,  including 
"outreach  admission"  students,  and  a  program  to  monitor  and  assist  "students  at  risk 
of  failing." 
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Recommendation  14 

The  University  should  seek  endowment  funds  to  provide  long-standing,  guaranteed, 
and  additional  support  for  student  services. 

Recommendation  15 

Carleton  should  continue  to  improve  access  to  University  facilities  for  persons  with 
disabilities. 

Recommendation  16 

The  University  should  ensure  that  fair  and  effective  procedures  exist  for  lodging 
complaints  related  to  academic  matters  and  matters  of  conduct,  and  for  speeding  up 
the  process  in  dealing  with  them.  Procedures  should  be  regularly  monitored  and 
reported. 

Recommendation  17 

The  University  should  continue  to  ensure  that  departments  are  able  to  adjust  curricula 
to  accommodate  intellectual,  theoretical  and  instructional  diversity,  and  change  in 
their  disciplines. 

Recommendation  18 

The  University  should  actively  employ  linkages  and  partnerships  with  public  institu- 
tions and  the  private  sector  so  as  to  enhance  the  resources  available  to  Carleton. 

Recommendation  19 

The  University's  long-term  planning  process  should  include  strategies  for  forming 
new  links  and  partnerships. 

Recommendation  20 

The  University  should  ensure  that  all  external  linkages  and  partnerships  are  academi- 
cally sound  and  are  of  benefit  to  the  institution  as  a  whole.  In  this  respect  Carleton 
should  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Carleton  University  Academic  Staff  Association 
(CUASA)  Collective  Agreement  on  the  consulting  and  external  activities  of  faculty 
since  an  enthusiasm  for  links  and  partnerships  should  not  be  solely  of  benefit  to 
individuals. 
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Recommendation  21 

The  University  should  take  immediate  steps  to  deal  with  the  pressure  of  increasing 
student  numbers  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Social  Sciences.  Long-term  plans  to 
better  balance  student  niunbers,  faculty  resources,  and  program  strengths  should  be 
developed  with  full  attention  to  existing  strengths  before  new  initiatives  are  under- 
taken. 

Recommendation  22 

The  University  must  place  emphasis  on  the  long-range  strategic  planning  function 
which  should  be  separated  from  day-to-day  management  or  short-term  resource 
allocation.  The  bodies  charged  with  the  long-range  planning  function  should  be 
provided  with  the  resoiurces  to  carry  out  their  tasks  effectively  including  an  institu- 
tional research  and  issues  analysis  capability. 

Recommendation  23 

The  University's  Senate  and  Board  of  Governors  should  assess  progress  toward  the 
implementation  of  the  long-range  plan  annually. 

Recommendation  24 

The  University  should  actively  seek  endowments  and  establish  institutional  links  and 
partnerships  where  appropriate  in  order  to  strengthen  areas  of  scholarly  expertise,  and 
make  better  use  of  regional  resources.  In  doing  so,  it  should  incorporate  planning  for 
library  and  laboratory  facilities  and  new  instructional  technologies  as  part  of  its 
independently-funded  resources. 

Recommendation  25 

The  University  should  ensure  that  a  small  review  committee  meets  by  September, 
1994  to  document  progress  with  or  impediments  to  the  implementation  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 
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Appendix 


Mandate,  Membership,  and  List  of  Presentations 
to  the  Commission 


Terms  of  Reference  -  December  1991 


The  terms  of  reference  under  which  the  Commission  was  struck  stated: 


1.  The  Commission  will  formulate  a 
statement  that  defines  the  kind  of 
University  that  Carleton  has  become, 
referencing  this  to  its  historical  develop- 
ment, relating  it  to  the  Mission  State- 
ment, and  projecting  it  to  encompass 
aspirations  for  the  future.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Commission  will: 

a)  identify  and  explicate  those  values, 
principles,  and  priorities  that  are 
fundamental  to  the  University's 
operations  now  and,  especially,  in  the 
future; 

b)  highlight  those  features  of  Carleton's 
definition  that  distinguish  it  from  the 
bulk  of  other  major  Canadian  univer- 
sities; and 

c)  define  the  institution's  nature  and 
distinctiveness  in  ways  that  can  be 
readily  communicated  to,  and  easily 
understood  by,  the  various  internal 
and  external  constituencies  with 
which  it  must  interact,  and  in  ways 
that  provide  guidance  as  to  priorities 
that  should  be  applied  in  cases  where 
choices  must  be  made  in  framing 
policies,  plans,  and  decisions. 

2.  This  mandate  will  be  undertaken 
with  reference  to  such  matters  as: 

a)  roles  and  functions  of  the  University; 


b)  scope,  level,  mix,  and  interface  or 
interdependence  of  programs  and 
program  delivery;  and 

c)  services  and  resources  to  support  our 
operations. 

3.  In  piursuing  these  matters,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Commission  will  examine 
and  seek  a  clear  affirmation  of  the 
University's  positions  on  such  critical 
issues  as: 

a)  admission  objectives  and  standards 
(among  concepts  like  equity,  elitism, 
"open  door,"  accessibility,  capacity, 
excellence)  and  their  purported 
impacts  on  quality,  reputation, 
morale,  etc.; 

b)  resource  development,  initiatives, 
and  emphases  (supports  for  under- 
graduate teaching,  graduate  studies 
and  research;  buttressing  weaknesses 
and  maximizing  strengths;  presenta- 
tion of  academic  programs  and 
research  projects,  and  provision  of 
services  and  facilities  to  support 
them;  etc.);  and 

c)  self-concept  (locus  of  "world-class 
scholarship,"  agent  of  "social 
change,"  producer  of  "employment- 
ready  graduates,"  purveyor  of  "liberal 
education,"  community  "service 
station,"  "creature"  of  the  Provincial 
Government,  etc.). 


♦ 
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Composition  of  the  Commission  on  the  Second  Half-Century 


The  composition  of  the  Commission  was  defined  as  follows: 


1.  The  Chancellor  as  Chair; 

2.  Eight  faculty  members  (two  each  from 
Arts,  Engineering,  Science,  and  Social 
Sciences),  nominated  by  the  Senate 
Executive  for  confirmation  by  Senate; 

3.  Three  students  (two  undergraduate 
and  one  graduate),  nominated  by  the 
Senate  Executive  for  confirmation  by 
Senate; 

4.  Two  Board  members,  named  by  the 
Board  of  Governors; 


5.  The  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  and 
Research; 

6.  One  professional  librarian,  named  by 
the  President; 

7.  Two  support  staff,  named  by  the 
President, 

8.  Two  alumni,  named  by  the  President; 
and 

9.  One  non-academic  administrator, 
named  by  the  President. 


Members  of  the  Commission  on  the  Second  Half-Century 


Pauline  Jewett,  Chancellor 

Chair  -  December,  1991  to  July,  1992 

Maureen  O'Neil,  Board  of  Governors 
Associate  Chair  -  December,  1991  to 
July,  1992 

Chair  -  July,  1992  to  June,  1993 

G.  Stuart  Adam,  Professor  of  Journalism, 
Faculty  of  Arts 

John  ApSimon,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
J.L.  Black,  Professor  of  History,  Faculty 
of  Arts 

Terry  Clark,  Professional  Librarian 

Ron  Dufour,  Staff  Member 

Rupert  Gordon,  Undergraduate  Student 

J.L.  Humar,  Professor  of  Engineering, 

Faculty  of  Engineering 

Jane  Jenson,  Professor  of  Political 

Science,  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 


Gail  Larose,  Alumna 

Bob  Laughton,  Alumnus,  Member  - 

December,  1991  to  July,  1992 

Ross  Mutton,  Administrative 

Management 

B.M.  Puttaswamaiah,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Faculty  of  Science 
Giorgio  Ranalli,  Professor  of  Earth 
Sciences,  Faculty  of  Science 
T.K.  Rymes,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Faculty  of  Social  Sciences 
Samantha  Sheen,  Undergraduate 
Student 

Kate  Thorne,  Staff  Member 

Baldish  Toor,  Graduate  Student 

Lucy  Watson,  Undergraduate  Student 

(replacement  for  S.  Sheen) 

J.S.  Wight,  Professor  of  Engineering, 

Faculty  of  Engineering 

Donald  Yeomans,  Board  of  Governors 
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Staff  Support: 

The  Commissioners  were  assisted  by: 


Jill  Vickers,  Associate  Vice-President 
(Academic) 

Donald  C.  McEown,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  President 

Heather  Brown,  Associate  Director, 
Public  Relations  and  Information 
Services 

Office  of  the  Vice-President  (Academic) 


Carole  Dence,  Director,  Teaching  and 
Learning  Resource  Centre,  and  Assistant 
Dean  (Educational  Research),  Faculty  of 
Social  Sciences 

Imelda  Mulvihill,  Director,  Office  of 
Planning  Analysis  and  Statistics 
Pamela  Mallon,  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  President 


Presentations  and  Briefs 

The  following  were  invited  to  appear  before  the  Commission  and  made  presentations: 


Blair  Neatby,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Canadian  Studies 
John  ApSimon,  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
Leslie  Copley,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Science 
Janice  Yalden,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts 
Marilyn  Marshall,  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Social  Sciences 

Malcolm  Bibby,  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Engineering 

Jean  Mullan,  Assistant  Director,  Student 
Liaison  and  Publication  Services 
Carolyn  Richer,  Assistant  Director, 
Records  and  Registration  Services 
Marc  Lanthier,  Assistant  Director, 
Admissions  Services 


Spruce  Riordon,  Vice-President  (Finance 
and  Administration) 
Nancy  Adamson,  Co-ordinator  for  the 
Status  of  Women 

Susan  Gottheil,  Equity  Co-ordinator 
Vince  Giannandrea,  Director, 
Counselling  and  Student  Life  Services 
Neil  Brearley,  University  Librarian 
Tom  Wilkinson,  Director,  School  of 
Continuing  Education 
Eraser  Taylor,  Director,  Carleton 
International 

Peter  Pivko,  President,  Alumni 
Association 

Kim  McCuaig,  Director,  Development 
and  Alumni  Services 


Written  briefs  were  presented  by  the  following  students: 


Kevin  Nelson,  Vice-President  External, 
Carleton  Student  Engineering  Society 
Karen  Kostaszek,  President,  Canadian 
Federation  of  Engineering  Students 
Rupert  Gordon,  Commission  Member 
and  Student  Senator 


Brook  Greenberg,  Chair,  New  University 
Government 

Lucy  Watson,  New  University 
Government  Representative  and  Student 
Senator 
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Oral  presentations  were  made  by  the  following  students: 


David  Crawford,  Third-Year  Psychology 
Carl  Gillis,  Vice-President  (Academic), 
Carleton  University  Students' 
Association  and  Third-Year  Political 
Science 

John  Hobbs,  Third-Year  Political  Science 
Christine  Lalonde,  Fourth-Year  Art 
History 

Staff  briefs  were  presented  by: 


Margaret  McGee,  Third-Year  Journalism 
Walter  Robinson,  Master  of  Management 
Studies  Program 

Natasha  Tavansi,  Third-Year  English 
Baldish  Toor,  Vice-President 
(Administration),  Graduate  Students' 
Association 


Nancy  Adamson,  Co-ordinator  for  the 
Status  of  Women,  and  Susan  Gottheil, 
Equity  Co-ordinator 
Robert  Armit,  Technology  Development 
and  Commercialization  Officer,  Faculty 
of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
Neil  Brearley,  University  Librarian 
Dawn  Brown,  Associate  Director, 
Counselling  and  Student  Life  Services, 
and  Beth  Page,  Campus  Life  Co- 
ordinator 


Brian  Bin-ns,  Finance  Officer,  Business 
Office 

Margaret  Delicate,  Assistant  Director, 
Counselling  and  Student  Life  Services 
Keith  Harris,  Director,  Department  of 
Physical  Recreation  and  Athletics 
Bonnie  Hinton,  Business  Agent,  CUPE 
2424 

Office  of  the  Director,  Department  of 
Physical  Plant 


Briefs  were  received  from  the  following  members  of  faculty: 


J.L.  Black,  Professor  of  History  and 

Member  of  the  Commission 

J.W.  Chinneck,  Associate  Professor  of 

Engineering 

John  Goldak,  Professor  of  Engineering 
Claudia  Persi  Haines,  Associate  Professor 
and  Chair,  Department  of  Italian 
J.L.  Humar,  Professor  and  Chair, 
Department  of  Civil  and  Environmental 
Engineering  and  Member  of  the 
Commission 

Roy  Laird,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Jon  Pammett,  Professor  and  Chair, 
Department  of  Political  Science 


Adam  Podgorecki,  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 

Laser  Resnick,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics 

T.K.  Rymes,  Professor  of  Economics  and 

Member  of  the  Commission 

John  Taylor,  Associate  Professor  of 

History 

Roland  Thomas,  Associate  Professor  and 

Director,  School  of  Business 

K.S.  Williams,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Peter  Williams,  Professor  of  Geography 

and  Director,  Geotechnical  Science 

Laboratories 
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